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SPANS  TWO  CONTINENTS 


Taking  the  trip  from  mainframes  to  open  systems?  Good  timing.  servers,  there's  a  ClearPath  product  to  carry  your  burden.  Like  the 

Because  now  there's  something  that'll  take  you  across  the  void.  enterprise-class  2200  Series.  The  exceedingly  scalable  SMP  Series. 

It's  called  the  ClearPath™  family  of  servers.  The  ClGGrPclth  And  the  object  code-compatible  A  Series. 


only  family  with  the  versatility,  muscle  and  technol- 


Servers 


Not  to  mention  the  series  that's  bringing  the  you-can't- 


ogy  that  can  make  your  move  faster,  easier  and  more  affordable. 
From  the  largest  enterprise  systems  to  the  smallest  open 


get-there-from-here  naysayers  to  their  knees:  ClearPath  HMP,  the 
world's  first  servers  that  let  you  run  your  existing  mainframe  stuff, 


SPANS  TWO  UNIVERSES. 


your  new  open  systems  stuff  or  even  both  from  the  very  same  box. 

All  of  which  proves  that  you  can  finally  get  to  the  new  world 
of  computing  without  leaving  your  investment  behind. 


ui\i  SYS 


http://www.unisys.com  or  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  230 


When  information  is  everything 


1996  Unisys  Corporation.  ClearPath  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


It’s  A  Workgroup  Server  That  Performs 


There’s  one  thing  you  can  count  on  in  the  future.  Your  workgroups  will  demand 
more.  More  performance.  More  reliability.  More  expandability.  Oh  yes,  and  make 
it  affordable.  Which  brings  us  to  the  Compaq  ProLiant  800.  It’s  a  server  with  break- 

The  ProLiant  800 

through  price: performance  that  lets  you  keep  pace  and  respond  quickly.  Without  overhauling 
your  network.  It  may  be  used  as  only  a  file  and  print  server  now,  but  you  can  add  a  few  small 
applications  and  groupware  ones  later.  In  short,  its  performance  grows  as  your  demands  do. 
Next-generation  technology  (like  Pentium®  Pro  Processors  and  Wide  Ultra  SCSI),  a 
flexible  platform,  and  scalability  for  future  growth  make  certain  of  it. 

Our  SmartStart  and  Insight  Manager  make  configuration  and  management  effortless. 
Making  the  ProLiant  800  even  more  affordable  to  maintain  down  the  road.  Which  makes 
sense,  since  it  will  still  be  around  when  you  get  there. 

The  ProLiant  800  is  just  one  more  example  of  something  we  call  Access  —  the  way 
we’re  connecting  people  to  people,  and  people  to  information.  All  over  the  world. 

For  more  information  on  the  ProLiant  800,  contact  the  nearest  Compaq  Authorized 
Reseller  or  visit  us  at  www.compaq.com. 


PENTIUM  PRO 


©  1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant,  SmartStart  and 
Insight  Manager  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered 
trademarks  and  the  Pentium  Pro  Processor  Logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  1-800- 567- 16 16. 
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62  Customers  are  telling  companies  that 
invade  their  privacy  to  back  off. 
Cover  photo  by  John  Soares 
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Unicenter  TNG 
Is  me  Smartest  Way  To 
Manage  Any  Network. 


After  years  of  struggling  to  manage  distributed 
networks,  network  managers  are  replacing 
their  hodgepodge  of  various  tools  and  piecemeal 
solutions  with  a  single,  integrated  network 
management  solution. 

One  that  can  manage  the  entire  enterprise 
and  all  your  networks,  including  TCP/IP,  DECnet, 
IPX/SPX  and  SNA. 


Only  Unicenter  TNG 
Offers  End-to-End 
Management. 


Unicenter®  TNG"'  offers  automatic,  intelligent, 
object-oriented  network  management  that 
enables  you  to  manage  proactively.  So  you 
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can  anticipate  and  solve  problems  before 
they  happen. 

Unicenter  TNG  gives  you  a  single  point 
of  control  for  your  complex  and  heterogeneous 
global  network.  Its  dynamic  auto-discovery 
ensures  that  your  network  configuration  is 
current.  The  Real  World  Interface™  allows 
for  better  visualization  of  your  network.  And 
third-party  tools  such  as  element  managers 
integrate  with  Unicenter  TNG  through  its  open 
and  extensible  architecture. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  The 
Industry  Standard  For 
Enterprise  Management. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  an  integrated  solution  for 
end-to-end  enterprise  management.  With 
support  for  every  major  hardware  platform 


The  Real  World  Interface  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environ¬ 
ment  that  represents  objects  just  as  they  appear  in  the  real  world. 


and  operating  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is  open, 
scalable,  extensible  and  always  vendor-neutral. 

The  Best  Feature  01  All: 
Unicenter  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 

Unicenter  is  a  proven  software  solution  that’s 
available  today.  It’s  real, 
mission-critical  and  up 
and  running  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  sites  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  users  in  the  world.  Users  who 
know  that  working  smarter  always  beats 
working  harder. 

For  More  Information  Call 

1-888-864-2368 

OrVisitwww.cai.com 

dOMPUTER 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


SHIPPING 

TODAY 


Unicenter  THG 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Each  and  every  day,  thousands  of 
businesses  build  their  sites  on 
the  Internet  and  wonder:  When 
does  the  excitement  begin? 
Where  are  the  new  customers, 
the  improved  relationships, 
the  lower  overhead?  Surprise, 
surprise.  You  cant  expect  it  to 
happen  automatically. 
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^ppeee 
were  on  the 
Internet! 
now  what?” 


solution 


It  takes  a  solution.  The  good  news 
is,  a  call  to  IBM  can  help  put 
things  in  motion.  IBM  Internet 
solutions  provide  a  unique 
combination  of  technology, 
professional  services  and 
know-how  that  can  bring  new 
value  to  just  about  every  kind 
of  business,  making  the  most  of 
existing  investments.  Here  are 
some  of  our  customers  who 
are  already  reporting  results: 

Japan  Airlines:  uses  Internet 
reservations  to  boost  revenue 
by  $4  million. 

NHL®:  online  store  attracts  more 
than  a  million  hits  per  month. 

Arena  di  Verona:  expands  opera 
audience  using  online  ticketing. 

Supervox:  French  wholesaler 
finds  an  $8  million  opportunity 
in  previously  untapped  market. 

Find  out  how  the  Internet  can 
transform  your  business. 
Visit  us  at  www.ibm.com/ 
internetsolutions  or  call  us  at 
1  800  IBM-7080,  ext.  NC01, 
to  enroll  in  our  free  seminar. 
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What  can  organizations  gain 
from  including  outsiders  in 
their  intranets? 

By  Curtis  F.  Franklin  Jr. 

■  Copper  networks 

■  Personal  data  management, 
hard  disk  accelerators, 
mobile  hard  drive 
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EXCEPTIONAL  EXCERPTS 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend  the  most 
recent  CIO  Perspectives  conference, 
you  can  check  out  our  Web  site  to  see 
what  you  missed. 

www.cio.com/conferences/0397_  persp.html 


INSIDE  THE  CIRCLE 

Come  on  in  to  the  CIO  or  WebMaster  Inner 

Circle.  Register  to  become  a  member 
and  you’ll  be  privy  to  an  extensive  article 
archive,  online  seminar  and  discussion 
forums  with  your  peers,  industry  experts 
and  vendors. 
www.  do. com! inner- circle! 


GET  CONNECTED 

Visit  the  new  CIO  Connection,  a  general 
forum  about  life  on  the  front  lines  of  IT. 
Share  your  questions  and  answers, 
and  trials  and  triumphs  with  our  staff 
and  your  peers. 
www. cio.com/forums/cio.html 


INTERNET  POLICY 

Catch  a  sneak  peek  of  the  CIO  Study  “Maxi¬ 
mizing  the  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  & 
Best  Practices,”  which  focuses  on  under¬ 
standing  the  policy  choices  companies 
are  making  regarding  the  Internet. 
www. cio.com/ CIO  / survey.html 
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If  there’s  one  thing  that  identifies  a  true  leader,  it’s  industry 
acclaim.  Microsoft®  Internet  Information  Server  (IIS) 

has  been  named  “Best  Web  Server  Software”  by 
PC  Computing,  “Net  Best”  by  ZD  Internet  Labs,  and 
“Editors’  Choice”  by  PC  Magazine  and  Windows  NT 
Magazine.  In  fact,  IIS  has  earned  more  awards  from 
industry  experts  than  any  other  Web  server  in  the  solar 
system.  Maybe  it’s  because  IIS  is  completely  integrated 
with  Windows  NP  Server — so  it’s  easy  to  install, 
easy  to  manage,  and  secure.  Fact  is,  IIS  is  packed 
with  breakthrough  technologies — like  Active  Server 
Pages,  which  let  you  create  dynamic  content  and 
powerful  Web-based  solutions  using  VBScript,  JScript™ 
and  ActiveX™  server  components.  Microsoft  NetShow ™ 
which  delivers  dazzling  live  and  on-demand  multimedia.  And 
Microsoft  Index  Server  which  makes  it  easy  to  search  for  Office 
and  HTML  documents.  Plus,  IIS  is  universally  respected  as  the 
best  foundation  for  next  generation  Web  applications.  All  of  which 
could  make  you  Webmaster  of  the  universe.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  a  free  IIS  3.0  evaluation  kit,  go  to  www.microsoft.com/ 
iis/promo/awards/  today. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Microsoft 

www.microsoft.com/iis/promo/awards/ 


©1997  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 
are  registered  trademarks  and  ActiveX,  JScript  and  NetShow  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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If  the  net  is  all  about  breaking  down  walls,  how  do  you  make  sure  a 
few  still  remain?  The  Internet  promises  accessibility.  That  is  also  its 
threat.  But  with  HP’s  Praesidium  enterprise  security  solutions  like 
Virtual  Vault,  exportable  encryption  and  the  latest  smartcard  technology, 
only  the  people  you  designate  have  access  to  your  information.  Our 
security  solutions  span  any  environment.  And  secure  any  enterprise. 
Come  on  in  and  see  at  www.hp.com/go/security  Capitalize  on  chaos. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


Its  a  rare  individual  who  doesn’t  put  off  large,  complicated  projects  in  favor 

of  smaller,  more  immediate  distractions.  (Why  else  has  an  entire  industry  grown  up  around  project 
planning,  time  management  and  the  rest?) 

From  an  organizational  standpoint,  information  and  technology  have  fallen  into  a  similar  relation¬ 
ship,  with  technology  taking  the  role  of  the  distraction.  I’m  not  suggesting  technology  is  simple — or 
unimportant — but  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  21st  century,  it’s  tough  to  beat  on  the  distraction  scale. 

Technology  is  hot.  Information  is  deep.  Technology  is  flashy,  exciting 
and  different.  It  lets  us  do  things  no  one  has  done  before.  And  because 
it’s  Big  Business,  there’s  a  lot  of  talent  directed  at  making  it  seem  way 
more  exciting  than,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  it  really  is. 

However,  if  Peter  Drucker  is  right,  we’ve  reached  a  turning  point  in 
the  information  age  (please  see  “Flow  to  Avoid  Future  Shock,”  Page 
102).  We’re  getting  over  our  infatuation  with  the  flashy  and  shifting 
our  attention  to  the  deep.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  still  don’t  have 
much  of  a  clue  about  how  to  leverage  the  information  that  drives  our 
organizations. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  Tom 
Davenport’s  Information  Ecology, 
published  this  month  by  Oxford 
University  Press,  is  an  important  book.  Davenport,  whose  Think 
Tank  column  appears  regularly  in  CIO,  has  devoted  much  of  his 
distinguished  career  to  the  study  of  information  and  knowledge 
management.  Along  with  Larry  Prusak,  Robert  Eccles  and  Michael 
Hammer,  he  pioneered  such  concepts  as  information  ecosystems, 
information  architecture  and  models  of  information  politics,  which 
are  beginning  to  come  into  vogue. 

The  book  is  both  conceptually  enlightening  and  practical — a  diffi¬ 
cult  feat  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  must  read  for  any  chief  information 
officer  worthy  of  the  title.  We  have  included  a  substantial  excerpt  as 
well  as  a  brief  overview  in  this  issue  of  CIO,  beginning  on  Page  88. 

Do  you  agree  with  Drucker  that  we’ve  hit  a  turning  point — that 
businesspeople,  and  in  particular  information  executives,  really  are 
shifting  the  focus  from  the  “T”  to  the  “I”  of  IT?  Send  your  thoughts 
to  letters@cio.com. 


FROM  OUR  READERS 
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DISGRUNTLED  IN  SALES 
We  are  considering  outsourcing  support 
for  our  field-force  automation  system. 
Using  internal  resources  has  proven 
costly — not  so  much  in  dollars  but  in  the 
frustration  the  user  experiences  with  dial- 
in  issues,  data  fulfillment  and  support. 
Our  internal  IS  group’s  recommendations 
have  come  from  a  laundry  list  of  what 
“they,”  not  the  salespeople,  felt  comfort¬ 
able  with.  Without  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  integration  of  various  hardware 
and  software  components,  the  sales-force 
automation  (SLA)  system  has  evolved 
into  a  jalopy  of  sorts,  always  running 
poorly  and  being  interfered  with  by  other 
unrelated  network  components. 

Lortunately,  as  an  organization,  we 
recognize  the  benefits  of  SFA  and  are 
equipping  450  more  salespeople  next 
week  to  bring  the  total  to  about  2,600 
laptop-loving  reps.  However,  our  data 
center  is  not  sensitive  to  the  remote  users’ 
needs  and  can’t  relate  to  the  odd  hours 
people  choose  to  dial  in  for  information. 
So  they  don’t  respond  when  issues  arise 
after-hours  or  on  weekends,  which  is 
when  a  lot  of  our  rollouts  take  place. 

http://www.cio.com 
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ONCE  YOU  WERE  WILLING 
TO  PAY  FOR  MIPS  THAT  DIDN’T 
PULL  THEIR  WEIGHT.  BUT  NOT 
IN  THIS  MILLENNIUM. 


Many  mainframe  purchases  are 
based  on  Total  MIPS  —  but  Productive 
MIPS  are  the  real  test  of  value. 

Consider  the  Amdahl  Millennium™ 
family  of  CMOS-based  servers  —  S/390® 
compatible  mainframes  that  deliver 
more  Productive  MIPS  per  dollar  than 
any  other  CMOS-based  server.  Bar  none. 

Millennium’s  extraordinary  value 
derives  from  its  unique  high-efficiency 
design.  Unmatched  caching  with  up  to 
30  times  more  capacity  for  optimum 
processor  utilization.  Flexible  parti¬ 
tioning  for  load-matched  resource 
allocation.  Plus  many  more  innovative 
ways  to  keep  MIPS  hard  at  work  — ■ 
handling  the  mission-critical  workload 
of  your  business. 

Interested  in  servers  with  a  stronger 
work  ethic?  Talk  to  Amdahl. 


ALL  YOU 
MIPS  EA 
THEIR  K 


©  1997.  Amdahl  Corporation  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Millennium  and  BRING  US  YOUR  HARD  PROBLEMS  are  trademarks  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 
S/390  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  products  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Bring  us  your  hard  problems  ' 
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In  my  position  as  a  systems  analyst 
within  the  sales  department,  I  have 
inherited  many  systems  problems.  The 
communication  servers  are  underpow¬ 
ered,  and  nobody  can  solve  modem 
problems  (not  even  the  vendor  that  sold 
them  to  us)  or  give  us  a  straight  answer 
when  our  communication  success  rate 
goes  up  and  down  like  a  pogo  stick. 

The  good  news  is  that  I’m  getting  the 
backing  from  internal  management  to 
re-architect  the  whole  thing  with  up-to- 
date  servers,  modems,  software  and 
tools.  I  would  like  to  outsource  the  mon¬ 
itoring  of  the  system  in  an  environment 
that  is  isolated  from  other  TAN  traffic 
and  supported  on  a  24/7  basis. 

Our  internal  IS  group  is  actively 
upgrading  the  company  to  NetWare  4.X, 
but  what  they  don’t  realize  is  that  the 
upgrade  won’t  solve  the  poor 
throughput  and  inconsistent 
menuing.  The  IS  group  has 
an  infrastructure  that  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  support  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clients  on  the 
LAN/WAN,  and  I  don’t 
want  my  stuff  mixed  in 
when  they  flick  the  switch 
on  this  one. 

Coming  to  work  for 
a  highly  reputable  large 
company  has  left  me 
looking  back  on  the  reli¬ 
ability  and  fault-tolerance  that 
was  second  nature  in  my  banking  career. 
It  has  left  me  wondering  how  a  success¬ 
ful  company  with  deep  pockets  allows 
its.IT  function  to  run  so  poorly. 

I’m  interviewing  vendors  such  as 
Dendrite,  Sales  Technologies,  CorNet  and 
others  that  all  seem  capable  of  handling 
my  SFA  requirements.  The  hard  part  is 
overcoming  the  objection  I  expect  to  get 
from  the  IS  group  who  wants  to  control 
everything,  even  if  they  don’t  have  a  clue 
how  to  make  it  run  properly. 

Systems  Analyst 
Sales  Department 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  WORKFORCE 
Your  article  on  IS  staffing  [“A  Good 
Staff  is  Hard  to  Find. ..and  Keep,”  April 
1,  1997]  contained  some  good  insights 
and  tips.  However,  I  can’t  help  but  notice 
that  your  panelists  were  all  middle-aged 
white  males  (like  me).  I  have  to  believe 


that  this  group  may  not  have  quite  a 
good  handle  on  staffing  and  retention 
strategies  for  a  workforce  that  is  increas¬ 
ingly  different  from  them. 

The  suggestions  the  panelists  offered 
should  apply  to  everyone,  and  I  think 
there  might  be  some  additional  tips  of 
equal  value  that  would  have  more  rele¬ 
vance  to  today’s  (like  it  or  not)  younger, 
diverse,  more  demanding,  cynical  work¬ 
force. 

Gil  Gordon 

Editor 

Telecommuting  Review 
Gil  Gordon  Associates 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.J. 

74375.1667@compuserve.com 

You’re  probably  right.  Perhaps  other 
readers  would  like  to  send  in  ideas  that 
work  for  them. 


OUTSOURCING  DEFINED 
Maybe  it  was  an  April  Fools’  prank.  The 
opening  line  in  the  April  1, 1997,  article 
“Caveat  Emptor:  An  Outsourcing 
Buyers  Guide”  reinforced  exactly  the 
type  of  fad  du  jour  decision  making  that 
turns  potentially  valuable  strategies  into 
Dilbert  punchlines.  It’s  right  there  in 
bold:  “So  you’ve  made  the  decision  to 
outsource.  Now  what?” 

Now  what?  Yikes.  If  you  try  to  make 
that  decision  before  doing  your  home¬ 
work — if  you  decide  first  that  you’re 
going  to  outsource  and  then  figure  out 
what  you’re  going  to  get  and  how  much 
it’s  going  to  cost — your  cart  isn’t  just 
before  the  horse;  it’s  rolling  down  the  hill 
with  your  users  and  your  IT  strategy  in 
it.  The  rest  of  the  buyers  guide  was,  as 
we’ve  come  to  expect  from  CIO,  excel¬ 
lent.  Clearly,  writer  Tom  Field  knows 
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Before  trusting  your  mission-critical 
data  on  a  network... 


take  a  critical  look  at  the  network. 


Time  was,  when  networking  was  relatively  simple.  But  that  was  before  the  Internet,  intranets  and 
now,  extranets.  Now  everything's  getting  harder  to  implement,  more  complex,  and  definitely  riskier.  Which 
can  be  worrisome  when  you  have  to  trust  your  mission-critical  business  processes  to  a  network. 

That's  why  you  should  consider  us.  Because,  although  we're  known  as  a  communications  company, 
we're  also  very  much  a  supplier  of  information  technology,  with  MCI  SystemhouseSM  recognized  by  industry 
analysts  as  a  leader  in  client/server  computing.  To  the  point.  Data  Communications  magazine  just  voted 
our  end-to-end  systems  support  one  of  their  "Hot  Products"  for  1997.  And  because  we  create  networks 
using  proven  architectural  modules,  their  functionality  and  reliability  are  never  in  doubt. 

To  find  out  even  more  about  MCI  networking  solutions,  visit  www.mci.com  or  call  1-800-368-6547. 


We're  ready  for  the  most  critical  scrutiny. 


©  1997  MCI  Telecommunications  Corporation. 

All  rights  reserved  Is  this  a  great  time,  or  what?  is  a  service  mark  of  MCI. 
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Howto  Reach  Us 


better  than  to  tempt  us  into  a  Scott 
Adams  gaffe. 

G.  Burgess  Allison 

Manager  of  IS 
Center  for  Advanced  Aviation 
System  Development 
The  Mitre  Corp. 
McLean,  Va. 
allison@mitre.org 

Actually,  that  line  was  meant  to  alert 
readers  to  the  fact  that  we  weren’t  going 
discuss  the  decision-making  process 


offshore  software  development,  Sept. 
1,  1996,  Page  44.  www.cio.comICIO/ 
archive_sep_l_96_shipping.html 

"The  Provider  Paradox" — Are  “one- 
stop  shopping”  outsourcing  providers 
shopping  out  your  business?  May  15, 
1996,  Page  34.  www.cio.com/ClO/ 
ar chive _may_l  5_96_ins.html 

"Low  Anxiety" — Companies  that  take 
tight  control  of  the  outsourcing  pro¬ 
cess  can  succeed,  Sept.  1,  1994,  Page 
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YES.  please  enter  my  one-year  subscript! 
2  issues)  to  CO  magazine  and  bill  me  la, 
for  only  $75.  a  savings  of  $23  off  the 
basic  rate! 
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The  decision  to  out- 
991,  Page  23. 

es  on  our  Web  site  at 
mtact  Denise  Perreault 
n  for  copies. 


The  advanced  SecurEC™  system  combines  data  encryption,  digital  sig¬ 
natures  and  data  compression  with  a  PC  card  security  token  to  provide 
the  highest  level  of  security.  The  card  is  conveniently  transportable  and 
offers  encryption  algorithms  stronger  than  the  Data  Encryption 
Standard. 


Protect  your  data,  authenticate  senders,  frustrate  hackers,  all  with  the 
most  reliable,  easy-to-operate  system  you  can  own.  A  product  of 
SPARTA,  a  provider  of  security  services  and  products  to  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  -  and  now  the  commercial  market  place. 


State 


Co.,  a  provider  of  confi-  ty  ol  a  customer,  ujw. 
dential  data  on  credit  the  Internet  to  penetrate 
card  users  to  banks  and  its  proprietary  data  net- 
other  financial  insti-  work,  copying  and  cor- 


mpatible  XI 2.58  security  mod- 
ronic  commerce  /  EDI  transac- 


der  of  an  EC/EDI  message.  By 
ware  applications,  your  business 
t  over  any  public  network,  the 
,ta  being  disclosed,  modified  or 
'ith  other  XI 2.58  products,  and 
ges.  It’s  a  highly  versatile,  stan- 
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Call  1.888. SecurEC  to  experience  the  next  stage  of  data  security. 

Your  EDI  transactions  on  the  Internet  are  finally  secure. 

Visit  our  website:  www.securec.eom 


© 

SecurEC" 


Seal  the  Deal" 
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{  Imagine  if  it 
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The  impact  on  your  business  would  be  enormous.  The  ROI  nearly  immediate.  But  the 
revenues  generated  from  secure  credit  card  transactions  are  just  the  beginning.  Suddenly  you’re 
able  to  share  confidential  information  over  the  Internet  with  your  customers,  employees,  and 
business  partners.  Your  business  becomes  more  efficient  and  competitive. 

So  what  does  it  take  to  begin?  A  partner  who  truly  understands  the  impact  networking  can 
have  on  your  business,  and  knows  how  to  implement  it  down  to  the  last  strand  of  wire  and  the 


V  ■ 


last  packet  of  data.  We’re  that  partner.  Our  technologies  made  the  Internet  a  global  reality. 
Today,  Cisco  networking  products  and  Cisco  IOS™  software  are  making  the  Internet  safe  for  secure 
business  transactions  of  all  kinds.  Call  us  at  1-800-778-3632,  ext.  192000.  Qjjqq  §YSTEMS 
Or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cisco.com 
After  all,  there’s  no  reason  to  keep  your  customers  waiting. 

The  network  works.  No  excuses!"' 
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“Shared  services  is  a  chance  to  get  out  in  the  forefront  of 
business  and  begin  thinking  strategically  about  systems — 
common  systems.  ” 

-James  Aselta 

Partner 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

Shared  Services  is  great,  right?  It  can  consolidate  com¬ 
mon  functions,  increase  efficiency,  escalate  economies  of  scale,  improve 
customer  service.... With  all  these  apparently  wonderful  benefits,  why 
are  many  employees  failing  to  embrace  this  new  practice? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Half  of  them 
are  afraid  it  will  cost  too  much  and  take 
too  long.  The  other  half  are  afraid  all 
this  consolidation  translates  into  down¬ 
sizing  and  that  they  will  soon  be  out  of 
a  job.  As  the  CIO  and  consequent  pio¬ 
neer  of  this  effort,  it  is  your  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  implement  shared  services  while 
maintaining  open  communication  with 
your  employees  and  assuring  them 
that  they  do,  in  fact,  have  job  security. 
That  is  much  easier  said  than  done, 
however.  Successfully  performing  this 
task  is  somewhat  analogous  to  walk¬ 
ing  through  a  minefield  unscathed. 

So  how  do  you  do  it?  How  do  you 
convince  the  men  and  women  to  whom  you  report  as  well  as  the  men  and 
women  who  report  to  you  that  shared  services  is  the  way  to  go?  Staff 
Writer  Tom  Field’s  article  “Share  &  Share  Alike,”  on  Page  48,  explores 
the  pros  and  cons  of  implementing  a  shared  services  practice  and  the 
effect  such  an  implementation  can  have  on  an  organization.  This  article 
will  teach  you  how  to  sell  your  compatriots  on  shared  services  diplomati¬ 
cally  and,  more  important,  how  to  implement  it  successfully. 

ytiwu  u. 


P.S.  CIO  Communications  has  just  released  a  new  “best  practices” 
report  on  Internet  policy  making.  “Maximizing  the  Internet:  Policies, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  explores  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy 
choices  companies  are  making  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Internet’s  vast 
resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels  of  security,  productivity 
and  efficiency.  This  information-rich  resource  is  available  to  CIO  read¬ 
ers  for  $395.  For  more  information,  contact  Denise  Perreault  at  508 
935-4443  or  denisep@cio.com  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/ 
CIO  fsurvey.html. 
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Network  software 
that's  well-designed, 
well-implemented  and 
well-reviewed. 


"Best  enterprise  management 
software  of  1 996." 

-  Infoworld  praises  Solstice™  Enterprise  Manager™ software* 


"Solaris  is  a  highly  scalable,  powerful  and  flexible 
OS  well  suited  to  general  Internet 
service  and  enterprisewide  intranet  services." 

-  Network  Computing  raves  about  Sun™  Solaris™  operating  environment f 


"Many  new  Java™development  tools  were  released 
this  year,  but  none  as  radical  as  Sun's  Java™  Workshop.™" 

-  PC  Magazine  honors  Java  Workshop  Software + 


And  there's  a  whole  lot  more  where  that  came  from. 

To  see  for  yourself,  visit  our  website  or  give  us  a  call. 

Develop,  deploy  and  manage  with  Sun™  Workshop)”  Solaris,  and  Solstice™  Software.  ~  microsystems 

www.sun.com/sunsoft/reviews/  or  contact  1 -800-SUNSOFT  (786-7638)  the  network  is  the  computer 


’January  27,  1997.  ’  February  1,  1997.  *  Reprinted  from  PC  Magazine  December  17.  1996-Copyright  (c)  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company  1996,  ©  1997  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo, 
Solstice  Enterprise  Manager,  Solstice.  Sun  Workshop,  SunSoft.  Solaris,  Java,  Java  Workshop  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


IME  CAN  BE  AN  ANNOYANCE 


ON  THE  INTERNET,  IT  CAN  BE  $1  MILLION. 


When  your  business  is  interrupted  on  the  Internet, 
business  stops.  With  Tandem ®  iTPm  solutions,  you  get  the 
reliability  of  a  company  that  handles  90%  of  the  world’s 
stock  transactions,  80%  of  all  ATM  transactions,  66%  of 
all  credit  card  validations,  and  two-thirds  of  all  911 
calls  in  the  United  States.  Our  new  S-series  NonStop ® 
Himalaya ®  and  Windows  NT®  Server-based  solutions 
provide  the  high  bandwidth  and  security  needed 
to  keep  business  moving  24  hours  a  day.  Contact  us 
at  www.tandem.com  for  more  information.  Or  call 
1-800-NONSTOP,  ext.  8002  to  receive  our  latest 
information  pack  which  includes  the  new  CIO  Internet 
Commerce  Survey  and  our  iTP  solutions  white  paper. 

Every  second,  every  transaction,  every  customer  counts. 


Trendlines 


NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR, 

Edited  by  Cheryl  Dable 


Sorry  Service 


BLUNDERWARE 


Sure,  lots  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  companies  have 
call  centers  you  can  ring  when  their  ap¬ 
plications  have  bugs,  are  impossible  to 
set  up  or  just  plain  don’t  work.  But  do 
they  ever  tell  you  they’re  sorry  for 
wasting  your  time  and  energy?  Nooo. 
They  just  toss  you  into  their  voice  mail 
system  like  dirty  laundry  through  a 
chute. 

But  Alan  Bose,  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  Continental  Web  Press, 
received  a  letter  from  Siemens  Rolm 
Communications  Inc.  that  might  herald 
a  new  era  of  sensitivity  in  call  center 


customer  service.  The 
letter  promoted  the 
company’s  “Applica¬ 
tion  Consolation  Ser¬ 
vices.”  Yeah,  yeah.  Con¬ 
sult,  console — same  diff. 

Bose  waxed  creative  on  the  possible 
phone  call  that  might  ensue  from  the 
typo:  “Hello,  thank  you  for  calling 
Application  Consolation  Services. 
We’re  sorry  for  the  problems  you’re 
having.  We  know  you’re  sorry  for 
buying  the  software  in  the  first  place. 
We  feel  your  pain.  But  that’s  life. 

Please  hold.”  ■ 


REVIEWS 


It’s  the  Third  Quarter. 

Do  You  Know  How  Your  Company  is  Doing? 


CLUELESS 


It  seems  a  little  like 
driving  a  car  without  glancing  at  the 
speedometer,  the  gas  gauge  or  the 
rearview  mirror:  CEOs  of  America's 
fastest-growing  companies  admit 


conducted  with  assistance  from 
opinion  and  economic  research 
company  Business  Science 
International,  surveyed  428  CEOs  of 
the  fastest-growing  U.S.  product  and 


hours  per  week,  CEOs  of  these 
companies,  which  range  in  size  from 
$1  million  to  $50  million  in  revenues/ 
sales,  say  the  complexity  of  modern 
business  simply  prevents  them  from 


service  companies.  Despite  working 
an  average  of  57 


they  don't  spend  enough  time 
monitoring  "vital  signs"  of  their 
companies — sales,  cash  flow 
and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able — according  to  a 
report  by  Coopers  & 

Lybrand  LLP.  What's 
more,  of  the  two-thirds 
who  say  they  do  keep 
close  tabs  on  their  critical 
business  data,  only  68 
percent  use  a  computer  to 
do  so;  the  rest  rely  on 
written  or  oral  reports. 

The  study,  which  was 


keeping  an  adequate  focus  on  those 
business  health  indicators. 

How  can  an  enterprising  CIO  help 
bridge  the  CEO's  information  gap? 
The  flip  answer  is  "provide  data,"  but 
the  real  answer,  according  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  Brian  Brumit, 
Coopers  &  Lybrand's  national  director 
of  business  systems  advisory  service, 
is  to  provide  the  right  data.  Not  just 
the  typical  financial  and  accounting 
data  that  people  think  CEOs  want  to' 
see  but  the  key  operating  informa¬ 
tion  the  CEOs  say  they  want:  new 
orders,  project  status  and  cus- 
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InPower  Total  Compensation  Management  is  above  and 
beyond  anything  in  the  client/server  marketplace. 


If  you’re  looking  for  Total  Compensation 
Management:  a  universal  view  of  payroll,  benefits, 
everything  you  use  to  attract,  reward  and  retain 
your  employees,  put  your  faith  where  the  Ultimate 

Human  Resource  Manager  has  -  InPower. 

Every  day  that  you  deal  with  broad-banding,  at-risk  pay, 
or  team-based  compensation  is  Judgment  Day.  Which  is  why 
InPower  completely  redesigned  strategic  HRMS/Payroll,  rather 
than  porting  antiquated  mainframe  systems  to  the  desktop. 

InPower  Total  Compensation  Management  administers 
everything  that  influences  true  employee  costs,  from  com¬ 
muter  checks  to  bonuses,  from  child  care  to  life  insurance. 


And  it’s  all  integrated  into  one  single,  simple-to-use  system, 
enabling  one-stop  reporting  and  “what  if”  analysis  for  employ¬ 
ees,  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

“let  my  payroll  go.” 

InPower  redesigned  payroll  to  be  a  total  compensation 
disbursement  system.  And,  InPower’s  Total  Compensation 
Management  architecture  set  new  client/server  payroll  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  in  testing  at  the  Hewlett-Packard  Company’s 
Benchmarking  Center. 

All  told,  InPower  Total  Compensation  Management  gives 
you  fewer  systems,  lower  costs,  and  the  innovative  compen¬ 
sation  plans  required  by  today’s  non-traditional  workforce. 

For  more  information,  call:  1-800-930-0165. 


I, 


InPower 


Ihp  &  InPower  deliver  breakthrough  client/server 
|  payroll  performance.  Call  1-800-930-0165  for 
a  complete  benchmark  report. 


1/ 


Managing  the  realm  of  human  possibility ™ 

Phone:  1-800-930-0165  Fax:  1-800-695-8262  Url:  www.inpower.com  Email:  info@inpower.com 

The  InPower  logo  is  a  trademark  of  InPower,  Inc. 
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tomer  satisfaction. 

"Typically,  information  sys¬ 
tems  do  a  great  job  displaying 
numeric  data  but  a  crummyjob 
with  the  story  behind  those  num¬ 
bers,"  Brumit  says.  "The  CIO's  job 
is  to  pull  up  the  right  information 
and  [put  it  in  context]  so  the  CEO 
has  the  ability  to  make  some 
meaningful  analysis." 

Brumit  says  CIOs  have  to  equip 
their  bosses  to  move  beyond  the 
"monthly  report  mind-set"  and 
see  how  some  of  this  data  can  be 
reviewed  in  real-time  to  influence 
daily  decisions.  "The  idea  that 
something  magic  happens  only 
attheend  of  the  month  is  ludi¬ 
crous,"  Brumit  says.  "Something 
magic  happens  every  day."  ■ 


Real  Java 
Programming 


Tech  Geek  or  Business  Freak? 

Seems  the  CIO  job  is  forever  flopping  back  and  forth  between  needing  to  be  a  business  strate¬ 
gist  and  a  super  technologist.  Do  you  have  the  skill  sets  necessary  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
teeter-totter? 

Figure  out  what  the  acronyms  below  stand  for.  (You  have  1 0  minutes;  please,  no  whining 
about  needing  context.)  Check  your  answers  against  the  key  printed  below.  Award  yourself  1 
point  in  the  appropriate  category  for  each  correct  answer.  This  will  determine  your  technical 
score  (SNAptitude,  named  for  the  mainframe  protocol)  and  your  business  score  (MBAptitude, 
named  for  the  business  degree). 

On  this  handy  graph,  plot  your  SNAptitude  (on  the  vertical  axis)  against  your  MBAptitude 
(on  the  other  axis).  The  result  will  help  you 
determine  the  right  corporate  position  for 
your  mix  of  knowledge. 

Code  CTO  CIO 
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CREATED  BY  DEREK  SLATER 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY 


Imagine  being 
able  to  have  more  processing  power  in 
the  cup  of  coffee  you  sip  with  your  morn¬ 
ing  doughnut  than  in  your  state-of-the- 
art  Pentium  computer.  Well,  research 
teams  at  several  universities  and  labo¬ 
ratories  are  exploring  a  new  way  to 
build  computational  ability  into 
physical  matter — even  in  the 
caffeine  molecules  in  java.  The 
resulting  brew  could  support 
the  world’s  most  powerful 
search  engine — a  computer  in 
a  coffee  cup  that  could  find  an 
information  needle  in  a  data 
haystack  almost  instantly. 

Based  on  quantum 
physics  and  the  idea 
that  any  physical  materi¬ 
al  can  contain  information, 
quantum  computing  controls  the 


spin  of  millions  of  atoms  to  enable  true  parallel 
processing,  or  one  processor  performing  multiple  activ¬ 
ities  simultaneously.  Quantum  bits,  or  qubits,  differ 


significantly  from  traditional  bits,  the  binary  digits 
used  to  encode  computational  data.  Because  they’re 
not  limited  to  a  binary  state,  qubits  can  represent 
points  on  a  continuum  of  values  between  “on”  and 
“off.”  By  creating  a  quantum  computer,  comput¬ 
er  scientists  hope  to  far  surpass  the  processing 
capability  of  classic  computers,  which  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  fast  can  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Last  year,  Lov  Grover,  a  computer  scientist 
at  Murray  Hill,  N.J. -based  Bell  Labs,  designed 
a  search  algorithm  that  quantum  computers 
could  use  to  search  an  unstructured  database 
for  a  number  of  possibilities  simultaneously, 
canceling  out  contradictory  data  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  odds  of  finding  the  needed  item. 
A  10-qubit  quantum  computer  such  as  one 
in  development  by  the  Physics  and  Me¬ 
dia  Group  at  MIT  could  perform 
1,024  calculations  at  the  same  time. 
It’s  a  great  idea,  but  the  theoretical 
development  of  quantum  algorithms  is  further  along 
than  experimentation  with  the  computers  themselves. 
Because  quantum  systems  can  maintain  so  many  states 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  WINK 


PeopleSoft’s  workflow- enabled  applications  route 
the  right  information  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  form.  That  can  not  only  improve  the 
productivity  of  your  organization,  but  can  also 
facilitate  business  process  redesign,  reduce  paperwork, 
and  automate  administrative  tasks.  Hows  that  for 
working  hard? 

PeopleSoft  s  workflow  is  open,  so  it  can  integrate 
with  a  variety  of  third-party  products.  You  can  use 
email  for  notifications,  and  electronic  forms  for  turn¬ 
ing  around  approvals.  Or  use  internet  forms  and 
interactive  voice  response  systems  to  communicate 
with  PeopleSoft  applications. 


And,  unlike  some  solutions,  PeopleSoft’s  are 
flexible  enough  for  you  to  define  your  own  processes 
and  procedures.  In  other  words,  PeopleSoft  adapts  to 
the  way  you  work,  not  the  other  way  around. 

No  wonder  1350  organizations  worldwide  have 
chosen  PeopleSoft.  For  more  information  on  how 
PeopleSoft  s  workflow  solutions  can  help  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  call  800-947-7753  and  ask  for  our  workflow  white 
paper.  Or  visit  us  at  workflow.peoplesoft.com.  You'll 
discover  we  have  the  technology,  the 
people,  and  the  commitment  it  takes 
to  help  you  increase  your  productivity. 

Without  increasing  your  workload. 


Knterprise  business  applications  lor  finance,  materials  management,  distribution,  manufacturing,  and  human  resources. 


1W  People  Soft  Inc  People  Soil  and  ibe  People  Soft  Vnio  arc  registered  trademarks  ol  PeopleSoft.  Inc 


PRESENTING  THE  FIRST  SERVER 
THAT  PROTECTS  YOU  AGAINST  ALL 


GC 


OU 


The  way  we  build  servers,  reliability  isn't  an  option,  it's  a  mandate. 
Which  is  why  on  the  PowerEdge  4100  there  are  a  host  of  high-end 
safety  features  that  all  come  standard.  Like  3  fans  and  2  power 
supplies.  ECC  to  help  catch  and  correct  1-bit  errors,  and  RAID  that 
stores  data  on  multiple  disks.  The  ability  to  hot  swap  hard  drives 
without  shutting  down  the  machine  and  without  interrupting  your 


network.  Even  a  feature  called  Remote  Assistant  that  operates 
independently  of  the  system,  dialing  out  to  notify  you  in  the  event 
of  certain  failures  and  letting  you  dial  back  in  to  address  the 
problem.  Something  you'd  normally  have  to  pay  extra  for.  So 
protect  your  network  with  a  Dell  server.  And  protect  yourself 
from  the  price  gouging  of  the  server  status  quo. 


HIGH-END  SERVERS 


ENTRY  LEVEL  SERVER 


DELL  POWEREDGE'  2100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM'"  PRO  PROCESSOR 

•  256KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  128MB  (4x32MB)  EDO  ECC  Memory 
(512MB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide 
SCSI  Controller 

•  9GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drive 
[27GB  Max.  (3  x  9GB)] 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel®  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Intel  LANDesk®  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  Microsoft®  Windows  NT*'  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  3  Year  Limited  Warranty*  including 
1  Year  NBD  On-siteA  Service 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

•  Add  an  800HS  Trinitron  Monitor 
(13.7"  v.i.s.l  for  $399. 

•  Add  a  4/8GB  SCSI  DAT  Tape 
Backup  for  $999. 

•  Add  a  Remote  Management 
Card  for  $79. 

*5489 

Product  Code:  200199 


MID-RANGE  SERVER 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 
(Expandable  to  Dual  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (1GB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  SCSI  Controllers: 
-Ultra/Wide  for  Hard  Drives 
-Ultra/Narrow  for  other  peripherals 

•  9GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drive  (54GB 
Max.  via  Six  9GB  Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Redundant  Hot-Swappable 
Power  Supplies 

•  12/24GB  Tape  Backup  Unit 

•  Server  Management  System: 

-Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 
-Dell  Remote  Assistant 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  with 
10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  3  Year  Warranty*  including 

1  Year  NBD  On-siteA  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLineSM  NOS  Support 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

$9448 

Product  Code:  200213 


DELL  POWEREDGE  6100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 

(Expandable  to  Quad  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (4GB  Max.) 

•  Dual  Integrated  Ultra/Wide 
SCSI  Controllers 

•  4GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drive  (54GB 
Max.  via  Six  9GB  Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  Dual  Peer  PCI  Bus 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Redundant  Hot-Swappable 
Power  Supplies 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  On-site  Setup  and  Validation 

•  3  Year  of  NBD  On-siteA  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

•  Add  a  Server  Manager  Card 
(including  modem,  battery, 
backup  dedicated  processor) 
for  $999. 

*11,398 

Product  Code:  200183 


DELL  POWEREDGE  6100  SERVER 

DUAL  200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSORS 

(Expandable  to  Quad  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 
per  Processor 

•  128MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (4GB  Max.) 

•  Dual  Integrated  SCSI  Controllers 

•  PowerEdge  Expandable  RAID 
Controller  with  On-line  Capacity 
Expansion  and  4MB  Parity  Cache 

•  Three  4GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drives  (54GB 
Max.  via  Six  9GB  Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  Dual  Peer  PCI  Bus 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Redundant  Hot-Swappable 
Power  Supplies 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  12/24GB  Tape  Backup  Unit 

•  0n-siteA  Setup  and  Validation 

•  3  Year  of  NBD  0n-siteA  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

«  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

$17,298 

Product  Code:  200216 


DOLL 

800-945-9879 

www.dell.com 

Mon-Fri  7am-9pm  CT  •  Sat  10am-6pm  CT  •  Sun  12pm-5pm 
In  Canada:  call  800-839-0148 
In  Latin  America:  call  512-728-4685 
GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Keycode  #13042 


*Non-discountable  promotional  prices,  tfor  a  complete  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Umited  Warranties,  please  write  Dell  USA  LP ,  One  Dell  Way.  Round  Rock.  TX  78682  AOn-site  service  provided  by  an  independent  third-party  provider  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  remote  areas  ‘Prices 
and  specifications  valid  in  the  U  S  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo.  Pentium  and  LANDesk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  MS.  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporaton  3Com  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  3Com  Corporation  Trinitron  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sony  Corporation  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  PowerEdge  are  registered  trademarks  and  DirectLine  is  a  service  mark  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©1 997  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  nghtsreserved 
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simultaneously,  they’re  extreme¬ 
ly  delicate.  Extracting  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  system  can  contami¬ 
nate  or  destroy  its  data. 

At  MIT,  Associate  Professor 
Neil  Gershenfeld  and  Isaac 
Chuang  of  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  have  experimented 
with  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
spectroscopy,  which  involves 
sending  radio  waves  through  a 
cluster  of  molecules  in  a 
magnetic  field.  The 
waves  cause  the  mole¬ 
cules  to  spin  and  emit  sig¬ 
nals.  Unfortunately,  the 
waves  can  also  alter  the 
molecules’  spin  so  that  it  destroys 
the  system’s  data.  Gershenfeld 
and  Chuang  learned  that  by  us¬ 
ing  backup  copies  of  the 
molecules,  basically  a  large  ther¬ 
mal  system  of  a  hundred  billion 
trillion  carbon  atoms,  they  could 
perform  several  computations 
before  the  system  collapsed.  By 
using  more  complex  molecules, 
such  as  caffeine,  the  two  hope  to 
create  a  10-qubit  device  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Now  that’s  strong  coffee. 

-Heath  Row 


Getting  Paid 

|  Payroll  is 
one  of  those  unglamorous  bus¬ 
iness  functions  that  get  noticed 
only  when  things  go  wrong. 
Reason  enough,  perhaps,  why  a 
lot  of  payroll  departments  balk  at 
the  prospect  of  moving  such 
critical  yet  low-profile  systems  to 
client/server  architectures. 

When  it  comes 
to  payroll  sys¬ 
tem  perfor¬ 
mance,  I  n  Pow¬ 
er  Inc.  is  laying 
down  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  itscus- 


Findings  The  Inevitable  Intranet 


The  Web  is  the  Way 

Standing  in  the  way  of  a  corporate  intranet  initiative  is  akin  to 
stepping  in  front  of  a  speeding  car  with  no  brakes  (though  perhaps  not  as 
scary  as  handling  crowd  control  at  a  European  soccer  match).  Delphi  Con¬ 
sulting  Group  Inc.’s  recent  intranet  report  surveyed  600-plus  “techni¬ 
cally  sophisticated  business  people,”  and  a  whop¬ 
ping  97  percent  of  the  respondents  said  all 
new  business  application  development 
should  be  aimed  at  Web  use.  “When  the 
intranet  phenomenon  first  began  to 
take  hold,  there  was  tremendous  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  IS  ranks  because  of  security 
and  integrity  issues,”  says  Thomas  M. 
Koulopoulos,  founder  and  president  of  Delphi  in 
Boston.  “But  users  are  saying,  ‘To  heck  with  your  concerns;  we’ve  finally 
found  what  looks  like  a  cross-platform  solution.’” 

Alas,  implementation  lags  behind  desire,  as  always.  Usage  centers  pri¬ 
marily  on  disseminating  internal  information;  roughly  a  third  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  base  said  corporate  information  distribution  is  the  primary  intranet 
function.  Only  about  16  percent  said  they  use  the  intranet  for  line-of-business 
applications. 

Thirty-seven  percent  said  they  have  at  least  three-quarters  of  their  desk¬ 
tops  connected  to  their  intranet.  (Delphi  says  that  75  percent  penetration  es¬ 
sentially  amounts  to  full  deployment.)  Looking  ahead  three  years,  82  per¬ 
cent  of  respondents  expect  that  level  of  connectivity. 

One  surprise  in  the  survey  was  that  security  was  ranked  not  as  the  fore¬ 
most  concern  but  as  the  fourth.  Bandwidth  led  the  list  of  “intranet  frustra¬ 
tions,”  mentioned  by  21  percent  of  respondents,  and  integration  with  exist¬ 
ing  systems  followed  closely  at  20  percent.  Security,  at  14  percent,  also  ranked 
behind  “difficulties  of  file  management”  at  15  percent.  -Derek  Slater 

Ranking  the  Benefits  of  Intranet  Applications 

Remote  or  distributed 
access 


Ease  of  use 
Multiplatform  access 
Other 

Ease  of  programming 
and  maintainence 

Decreased  cost 
Multimedia  support 


Survey  respondents  were 
asked  to  choose  one  of  six 
major  benefits.  They  also 
had  an  opportunity  to 
identify  "other"  benefits 
if  they  so  desired. 
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SOURCE:  DELPHI  CONSULTING  GROUP  INC. 
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JSTRATION  BY  TARAN  Z:  ILLUSTRATION  BY  HAL  MAYFORTH 


1 f  With  thousands  of  PCs  and  servers  on  the  frontlines,  your  IT  resources  are  already  stretched  to  the  limit.  Call  for 
reinforcements.  Vanstar  is  your  global  task  force  for  network  computing,  jj  Vanstar  has  designed,  deployed  and  sup¬ 
ported  distributed  networks  for  the  most  demanding  Fortune  1000  companies.  We  have  the  experienced  people,  proven 
processes,  and  advanced  systems  needed  to  help  you  build,  manage  and  enhance  your  growing  enterprise.  Y  Our  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  work  with  your  internal  resources  to  support  your  network  in  every  phase  of  its  life  cycle:  consulting  &  design, 
network  planning,  integration,  procurement,  installation,  deskside  support  and  network  enhancement.  With  Vanstar,  you 
choose  as  much,  or  as  little  of  our  expertise  as  needed.  Y  To  turn  the 
tide  in  your  war  against  rising  IT  costs  and  risks,  visit  the  Vanstar 

web  site  at  www.vanstar.com  or  call  1  -800-99d-23d5.  WWW.vanstar.com 

VST 
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Trendlines 


tomers  by  inviting  them  to 
replicate  results  of  a  recent 
benchmark  report.  The  San 
Francisco-based  developer  of 
human  resource  and  payroll 
applications  tested  its  InPow- 
er  Pay  client/server  payroll 
software  earlier  this  year.  The 
company  ran  a  series  of  tests 
at  Hewlett-Packard  Co.'s  Ca¬ 
pacity  Planning  Center  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  that  were 
designed  to  reflect  real-world 
scenarios  at  large  companies. 
The  tests  ran  a  representative 
sample  of  5,000  hourly  and 
salaried  employees  who  were 
paid  from  more  than  20  dif¬ 
ferent  compensation  plans. 

During  the  test,  InPower 
Pay  processed  complete  pay¬ 
roll  functions  for  3,941  em¬ 
ployees  per  hour  on  a  single¬ 
processor  machine  and 
more  than  58,000  payroll 
calculations  per  hour  on  an 
eight-processor  machine. 

According  to  Barbara 
Noti,  a  senior  research  ana¬ 
lyst  in  the  application  deliv¬ 
ery  strategies  service  at  the 
Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  the  results  are  signifi¬ 
cant.  "InPower  ran  the  com¬ 
plete  job  stream  that  cus¬ 
tomers  run  in  the  real  world 
and  used  realistic  data  and 
transaction  mixes  on  typical 
configurations  that  real-world 
customers  can  afford  in  pro¬ 
duction  environments,"  she 
says.  For  more  information, 
call  Maria  Miller  at  800930- 
0165  or  visit  InPower's  Web 
page  at  www.inpower.com.  m 


THE  CIO  DECODE 


READER  SNAPSHOT 
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10  Years 
Ago? 


MarkRipplinger 

Vice  President  and  CIO, 

Crown  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Career  Moves,1 987-97 :  Th  ree 

companies,  three  positions 

Years  Reading  CIO :  Eight 

1 0  Years  Ago:  Vice  president  of  sys¬ 
tems  at  Co-operators  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  Ltd.  in  Guelph,  Ontario.  Develop¬ 
ing  PC-based  tools  for  field  sales  and 
service  agents  and  replacing  a  national 
automobile  policy  management  and 
processing  system. 


Biggest  Moment:  "As  the  first  CIO  in  Crown  Life's  history,  I  got  the  entire  organization 
engaged  in  our  strategic  plan — 1 30  people  participated  in  defining  it,  including  senior 
executives  and  business  people  from  corporate  and  every  product  line." 

Lessons  Learned:  "I've  learned  not  to  use  the  labels  'user'  or  'internal  customers' 
because  they  imply  something  reliant,  a  vendor-customer  relationship  where  one 
drives  and  the  other  serves.  IS  as  utility  is  not  the  model  today,  at  least  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  services  industry.  Now  I  preach  the  notion  of  a  business  partner¬ 
ship,  where  everyone  has  a  role  on  the  same  team." 


IT's  Biggest  Impact:  "In  the  corporate  office,  the  biggest  change  IT 
contributed  to  over  the  past  decade  was  lowering  our  costs.  In  a  mature 
industry  like  insurance,  the  only  sustainable  competitive  advantage  is 
low  cost.  Companywide,  the  biggest  change  has  been  how  IT  enabled  the 
field,  tying  remote  offices  and  sales  forces  together.  That's  really  been  a 
catalyst  for  changing  behavior." 

Alternative  Career  Choice:  "Maybe  I'd  own  a  marina  in  the  Bahamas. 

I'd  apply  the  same  principles  ofquality  and  customer  service  but  fora 
clientele  that  was  there  to  have  fun."  -Richard Pastore 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  we’ll  celebrate  the  1 0th  anniversary  of  CIO.  In  the 
months  leading  up  to  our  1 0th  Anniversary  issue,  we’ll  be  asking  read - 
ers  to  look  back  and  tell  us  where  they  were  in  1987  and  how  they  end¬ 
ed  up  where  they  are  today.  We  invite  you  to  tell  us  your  story  when 
you  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/snapshots/. 
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corporate  web. 


□  Send  me  more  information  on  WebFOCUS  □  Please  have  marketing  rep  call 

□  We  will  be  evaluating  new  web  technology  over  the  next 

□  1-3  months  □  3-9  months  □  9-12  months  □  No  plans  to  evaluate 
Has  budget  been  allocated?  □  Yes  □  No 
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to  publish  live  data  .  .  .not  static  pages! 


Create  Reports  From  live  Data! 

Do  you  want  to  deploy  serious  information 
systems  on  your  corporate  intranet? 

Then  give  users  access  to  live  data... not 
static  pages.  How?  With  WebFOCUS,  the 
ultimate  data  publishing  system  for  the 
corporate  Web. 

With  WebFOCUS  you  can: 

■  Publish  live  data  from  virtually  any 
database  on  any  computer  platform 


Join  and  aggregate  files  from  multiple 
databases  on  heterogeneous  platforms 

Display  fully  formatted  and  styled 
reports  with  no  more  than  a  standard 
Web  browser  on  the  desktop 

Launch  simple  queries  or  create 
sophisticated  ad  hoc  reports  from  your 
Web  browser 

Automatically  create  dynamic 
hyperlinks  so  users  can  drill  down  on 
reports  for  more  detailed  information 


World  Leader  In  Enterprise  Reporting 

WebFOCUS  is  designed  and  supported  by 
Information  Builders,  a  world  leader  in 
enterprise  reporting  and  analysis  systems 
for  more  than  1 5  years. 

Take  a  Test  Drive! 

For  more  information  and  a  live 
demonstration  of  WebFOCUS,  visit  our 
Web  site  or  call  our  toll-free  number 
listed  below. 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS  j 


Information 

Builders 


In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

FOCUS  and  WebFOCUS  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  New  York,  NY  (21 2)  736-4433  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 


When  you 

combine  two  #1  products, 
the  opportunity  is 
insurmountable. 


It’s  a  match  made  in  ServerHeaven. 

NCR’s  WorldMark™,  the  world’s  most  scalable, 
mission-critical  servers,  and  CA’s  Unicenter®  TNG™, 
the  industry’s  most  powerful  network  and  systems 
management  software. 

Together,  they  offer  customers  a  superior  enterprise 
management  solution  that  reaches  all  the  way  from  a 
single  server  up  to  the  massively  parallel  WorldMark 
5100M  with  4,096  processors.  Not  only  will  this 
dynamic  duo  manage  NCR  data  warehousing  and 
high-availability  transaction  processing  environments, 
but  it  will  also  manage  millions  of  NCR  point-of-sale 
devices  and  automated  teller  machines. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  simply  call  us. 

We'll  send  you  complete  information  on  everything 
that  this  important  new  alliance  will  mean  for  you. 

For  more  information  call  1-800-C ALL-NCR,  ext.  3001. 
Or  visit  us  at:  www.ncr.com/product  or  www.cai.com 


NCR 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1997  NCR  Corporation.  WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation  ©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc 
Unicenter  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Executive  Counsel  By  Cheryl  Dahle 

MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


The  Honeymooners 

The  experiences  of  two  CIOs  suggest  strategies 
the  newly  hired  can  pursue  to  keep  the  bloom 
on  the  rose 


few  theories  on  how  CIOs  can  preserve 
the  magic.  Dinsdale,  who  came  to 
BMG  from  a  financial  services  back¬ 
ground,  is  heading  into  his  third  year 
and,  from  all  internal  accounts,  is  still 
wearing  his  white  hat.  When  he  took 
responsibility  for  worldwide  IT  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  $5.8  billion  entertainment 
company  (which  has  outposts  in  about 
43  countries),  he  had  two  goals  for  his 
honeymoon — cultivate  relationships 
with  key  business  players  and  establish 
credibility.  That  meant  dividing  his 
time  between  learning  about  the  music 
business  (not  to  mention  BMG’s  peo¬ 
ple  and  culture)  and  snagging  some 
low-hanging  fruit  to  impress  the  users. 
“At  one  end  of  that  spectrum  are  the 
large-scale  projects,  the  long-term  plan 
for  how  IT  will  contribute  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  Dinsdale  explains.  “At  the  other 
end  is  getting  the  network  back  up 
when  it  fails.  I  spent  the  first  60  days 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  and  very  little  time 
in  between.” 


Sprint  Fast 

Pulling  off  IS  quickies  is  a 
key  strategy  for  CIOs 
newly  wed  to  their  cor¬ 
porations,  says  Beverly 
Lieberman,  president  of 
Halbrecht  Lieberman 
Associates  Inc.,  a  CIO 
executive  search  firm. 
“While  they’re  developing 
a  long-range  plan,  they  are 
also  seeking  quick  hits  in  the 
first  three  months,”  she  says. 
“The  CIO  tries  to  find  those 


You’ve  probably  heard 
the  saga  of  the  three-year 
CIO:  He  spends  the  first  year 
in  a  new  job  doing  the  hand¬ 
shake  hoedown  with  senior 
executives  and  perfecting  the  IS  bud¬ 
get.  But  in  year  two — his  reality  meter 
warped  by  grateful,  misty-eyed  users 
flinging  roses — the  CIO  overcommits. 
The  result  is  a  none-too-gentle  escort  to 
the  exit  in  year  three.  Then  it’s  lather, 
rinse,  repeat  at  the  next  company. 

While  that  scenario  is  perhaps 
exaggerated,  it  suggests  the  dilemma 
all  CIOs  face  when  they  start  a  new 
job:  How  do  you  make  the  honey¬ 
moon  last? 

Scott  Dinsdale,  CIO  at  New  York- 
based  BMG  Entertainment,  has  a 


nagging  little  problems  and  fix  them. 
They  want  to  earn  some  credibility  by 
doing  something.” 

For  Dinsdale,  the  noisiest  day-to-day 
problems  were  desktop-related.  The 
network  constantly  crashed.  He  had 
more  than  five  e-mail  systems  going, 
none  of  which  worked  reliably,  and  the 
PC  software  collection  was  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  mostly  outmoded  DOS  appli¬ 
cations.  As  a  result,  the  users  were 
notably  skeptical  about  IS’s  capabilities. 

“Downtime  was  measured  in  hours 
per  week,”  Dinsdale  says.  “I  had  come 
from  a  background  where  you  measure 
downtime  in  hours  per  decade.”  One 
piece  of  the  solution  was  to  bring  in  a 
network  expert  to  stabilize  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  networking  infrastructure.  Then 
Dinsdale  focused  on  improving  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  PC  help  desk  and  persuad¬ 
ed  the  business  units  to  standardize  on 
software  by  securing  volume  discounts 
on  the  software  he  wanted  to  support. 

Downtime  dropped  and,  presto,  IS 
had  a  reputation  for  responsiveness. 
But  more  than  that,  the  improvement 
in  desktop  services  was  the  perfect  oint¬ 
ment  for  the  business  executives’  fes¬ 
tering  IT  cynicism  and  made  possible  a 
dialogue  about  long-term  issues. 

“You  wanted  to  talk  to  them  about 
long-term  business  goals  and  vision, 
but  the  nonfunctioning  desktops 
[caused]  static  that  got  in  the  way  of 
establishing  healthy  relationships,” 
says  Anne  Payne,  president  of  Prism 
Consulting  Inc.,  which  specializes  in 
IT  strategy.  (Dinsdale  made  retaining 
Payne  a  condition  of  his  accepting  the 
job.)  “They  were  saying,  ‘Why  should 
I  talk  to  you  about  strategy  when  I 
can’t  even  send  e-mail?”’ 

According  to  Karen  Antion,  who 
joined  The  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  as  CIO  three 
years  ago,  the  real  value  of  overcom¬ 
ing  those  sorts  of  lingering  techno¬ 
nuisances  lies  in  proving  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  that  you  get  more 
than  IT — you  get  it.  “Your  responses 
demonstrate  that  you  are  listening 
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WHETHER  IT’S  NETWORK  COMPUTERS  OR  RIP  CORDS, 
IT’S  NICE  TO  KNOW  SOMEBODY  ELSE  HAS  ALREADY  TRIED  IT. 


Even  with  your  feet 
firmly  on  the  ground,  being 
first  into  something  as  big  as 
network  computers  can  be  risky.  Fortunately,  thousands 


IDC  RANKS  TEKTRONIX  NUMBER  ONE. 

More  businesses  jump  into  network  computers  with  Tektronix  than  any  other. 

"Tektronix  is  number  one  in  worldwide  shipments  of  network  computers  for  the  enterprise," 
according  to  report  #13015  issued  by  International  Data  Corporation  in  February  1 997. 


have  already  successfully  made  the  leap.  And  as  the 
respected  folks  at  IDC  will  tell  you,  more  of  them  turned 
to  Tektronix  than  anyone  else.  Nearly  a  third  more.  So  if 

www.tek.com/Network_Displays 


you  are  considering  adding 
network  computers  to  your 
enterprise,  give  us  a  call. 
Rest  assured,  you  won’t  be  the  first.  For  a  free  copy  of  our 
white  paper,  “The  Truth  About  Network  Computers,”  call 

1-800-547-8949  and  ask  for  Department  # 017 

Tektronix® 

/ 
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and  that  what  is  important  to  them  is 
important  to  you,  and  you’re  interested 
in  doing  what’s  within  your  power  to  fix 
it,”  says  Antion. 

Her  public  company  rules  a  domain 
extending  25  miles  from  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  all  directions,  including  parts 
of  New  Jersey.  That  jurisdiction  encom¬ 
passes  Kennedy,  Newark  and  LaGuardia 
airports,  boat  traffic  and  ports  on  the 
Hudson,  the  World  Trade  Center,  and 
the  tunnel,  bridge  and  rail  pathways 
between  the  two  states. 

When  Antion  was  first  hired,  the  head 
of  aviation,  whom  Antion  describes  as  a 
power  user  with  laptop  constantly  in 
tow,  was  looking  to  link  all  three  airports 
on  a  WAN.  The  Port  Authority  had  hired 
a  consultant  who  estimated  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  would  take  two  years  and  consume 
nearly  $5  million,  a  cost  and  timetable 
that  the  aviation  head  found  unaccept¬ 
able.  Antion  says  that  during  the  honey¬ 
moon  she  was  able  to  offer  the  aviation 
director  an  alternative:  Why  not  partner 
with  vendors  for  a  beta  project  to  build 
an  asynchronous  transfer  mode  network 
instead?  “He  ended  up  with  a  faster 
medium  and  more  bandwidth,  and  we 
put  that  up  in  nine  months  for  less  than 
a  million  dollars,”  Antion  says.  “It  was 
sort  of  an  instant  gratification  item  for 
him.  And  it  was  really  a  good  news  story 


for  us  that  helped  us  build  a  lot  of  credi¬ 
bility  in  the  organization.” 

Go  Long 

But  dealing  with  the  short-term  issues 
while  neglecting  a  long-term  strategy  is 
dumb.  Jan  Hopland,  vice  president  at 
Symmetrix  Inc.,  a  consulting  group  based 
in  Lexington,  Mass.,  tells  the  story  of  a 
global  manufacturing  company  CIO 
who  blew  off  the  long-term  stuff.  His 
predecessor  had  been  fired  mostly 
because  he  was  unpopular  with  the 
senior  managers.  (Business  execs  can  be 
so  cruel.)  The  new  CIO,  however,  de¬ 
cided  to  focus  on  relationships  at  the 
expense  of  strategy  and  took  the  com¬ 
pany  off-course.  Bye-bye,  new  guy.  “He 
lasted  about  a  year,”  Hopland  says. 

From  the  git-go,  Dinsdale  knew  he’d 
have  to  do  a  bang-up  job  crafting  a  glob¬ 
al  IT  strategy  for  BMG  (which  had  never 
had  any  IT  strategy)  if  he  wanted  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hang  his  white  hat  on  the  hook 
in  his  office.  Delegation  was  crucial, 
which  was  why  he  insisted  on  hiring 
Payne,  president  and  founder  of  Prism, 
a  University  Park,  Fla. -based  consultan¬ 
cy,  who  was  formerly  a  CIO  for  EMI 
and  has  more  than  20  years’  experience 
in  the  music  industry. 

During  the  first  two  and  a  half  months 
of  Dinsdale’s  tenure,  Payne  conducted 


more  than  60  interviews  with  business 
people  in  the  company.  Most  of  the  inter¬ 
view  questions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
IT.  Instead,  Payne  asked  about  the  music 
business  and  where  it  was  headed,  how 
BMG  fit  into  that  picture  and  where  its 
competitors  stood.  The  executives  were 
floored  by  the  idea  that  IS  was  doing 
what  amounted  to  door-to-door  can¬ 
vassing  to  learn  about  the  business  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  constituents.  “It  usually 
shocked  people,”  Payne  says.  “There 
were  people  who  refused  to  see  me  at  first 
because  they  said,  ‘I  don’t  have  a  com- 


This  is  a  mouse... 

One  CIO  wired  the  top  brass  and  changed  her  company  culture 


IT'S  NOT  EASY  to  call  your  boss  a  hypocrite.  But  that's  essentially 
what  Karen  Antion  did  (ever  so  gently)  when  she  hired  on  as  CIO  at 
The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  three  years  ago. 

She  had  a  chat  with  the  then-CEO  that  went  something  like  this.  He 
said:  "I  know  it's  true  that  technology  is  the  means  to  my  business  end. 
But  I  also  think  that  I'm  not  getting  the  bang  I  want  out  of  my  IT 
investment  buck."  She  said:  "How  do  you  know  that?" 

None  of  the  senior  executives  at  The  Port  Authority,  including  the  CEO, 
had  PCs — a  big  problem  for  a  CIO  trying  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  IT. 

"If  you  don't  use  technology  on  your  job,  it's  hard  to  understand  the 
real  value  of  it,"  Antion  said.  "I  can  present  statistics.  I  can  present  prod¬ 
uctivity  improvement.  But  unless  you  sit  down  in  front  of  a  PC  and  that 
proves  productive  for  you,  the  value  is  not  self-evident." 

So  Antion  kicked  off  a  program,  called  "Technology  at  the  Top,"  which 
aimed  to  put  a  PC  on  the  desk  of  every  business  bigshot.  She  contracted 


with  an  outside  tutoring  firm  to  give  one-on-one  lessons  to  avoid  the  top 
brass  having  to  display  their  computer  ignorance  to  an  audience  of  their 
colleagues.  "Children  know  how  to  use  a  PC,"  Antion  says.  "Today  it's 
difficult  for  the  president  of  a  company  to  get  over  that  initial  learning 
curve  without  being  embarrassed  about  what  he  doesn't  know." 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs  among  the  execs  was  a  cal¬ 
endaring  application  that  let  them  print  their  schedules  on  index  cards 
and  carry  them  in  their  planners.  Next  came  an  executive  LAN;  now  top 
managers  regularly  surf  the  company  home  page  and  offer  suggestions 
to  IS. 

"I  knew  that  we  had  reached  success  when  the  CEO  went  on  a  trip  to 
Asia  and  he  called  me  to  have  a  laptop  issued  to  him,"  Antion  says. 
"Then  while  he  was  there,  he  even  faxed  things  back  using  his  laptop 
fax/modem.  [Technology  has]  changed  the  culture  at  the  top  of  the 
organization."  -C.Dahle 
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planning  waters.  Please  contact  Don  Hahl  at 
(908)  725-4000  ext.  302  or  visit  our  web  site 

at  http://www.spectrumtech.com 
or  http://www.ciber.com 


Are  You 

Sailing  or  Bailing  ? 


Getting  a  new  application  up  can  feel 
like  bailing  water  from  a  sinking  boat, 
if  you're  dealing  with  multiple 
sources.  Undocumented, 
unintegrated  data  sources 
can  swamp  the  progress  of 
your  systems  development  efforts 
and  send  your  team  off  course. 
Spectrum  Technology  Group,  Inc., 
maps  out  efficient  data  consolidation 
and  migration  solutions  when  diverse 
data  sources  become  barnacle-like  and 
impede  your  IT  capabilities.  Spectrum 
has  extensive  experience  moving 
organizations  toward  a  centralized 
repository  of  high  integrity  data.  We 
solve  your  unique  technology  and 
business  challenges  by  targeting  data 
warehousing,  replication  design, 
aggregation  structures,  metadata, 
package  selection,  ODBCs  and  more. 


Whether  you're  building  a  data  mart  or  a 
gateway  for  legacy  data  to  a  new  system, 
Spectrum  provides  a  rapid,  high-quality 
solution.  Find  out  how  Spectrum  can  help 
you  navigate  even  the  choppiest  systems 
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SPECTRUM 

Technology  Group,  Inc. 


Spectrum  Technology  Group,  Inc.  is  a  subsidiary  of  CIBER,  Inc. 

For  additional  CIBER  services,  please  contact  us  at  1  -800-242-3799.  Thank  you. 


Executive  Counsel 


puter.  I  don’t  need  to  talk  to  you.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  IT  strategy.’  But 
once  they  found  out  that  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  their  business  and  not  information 
technology,  they  were  eager.” 

The  kicker  question  in  the  interviews 
went  something  like  this:  If  you  had  a 
magic  wand  and  could  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  wanted  and  create  any  IT  sys¬ 
tem  to  deliver  it,  what  would  that  be? 
“That  ended  up  being  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  interview,”  Payne  says.  “The 
implication  of  having  a  magic  wand  is 
that  you  can  give  them  things  that  are 
impossible  to  do.  But  we  found  that 
because  the  information  technology  IQ 
of  the  company  as  a  whole  was  very  low, 
they  were  usually  asking  for  things  that 
were  possible  to  do  today.” 

The  interviews  did  more  than  earn  the 
fickle  affection  of  IS’s  customers;  they 
also  ensured  that  the  final  version  of  the 
long-term  strategy  was  a  no-brainer  for 
managers  to  support — after  all,  they  had 
helped  craft  it.  “Whenever  we  had  a 


change  [to  propose],”  says  Payne,  “Scott 
gave  a  presentation  at  a  management 
meeting  about  what  we  were  learning 
and  where  we  thought  we  were  head¬ 
ed.”  The  duo  followed  up  the  initial 
interviews  with  a  second  round  of  200 
more  six  months  into  the  honeymoon. 
“It  was  not  a  big-bang  approach  to 
change  but  an  incremental  one,”  says 
Payne.  “There  were  no  surprises,  because 
the  dialogue  was  continuous.” 

While  those  interviews  were  going  on, 
Payne  and  Dinsdale  pulled  together  a 
“hit  list”  of  the  managers  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  whose  support  was  indispensable  to 
the  long-term  plan.  The  crux  of  the  strat¬ 
egy  meant  reshuffling  the  company’s  IT 
priorities  for  where  it  spent  energy  and 
money.  Historically,  most  of  BMG’s  IT 
resources  had  been  funneled  into  back- 
office  functions  like  accounting  and 
operations — systems  that  were  essential 
to  run  the  business  but  did  nothing  to 
help  it  grow.  Dinsdale  gleaned  from  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  execs  on  his  hit  list  that  IS 


needed  to  refocus  on  making  the  func¬ 
tions  that  supported  the  revenue  stream 
world  class.  “The  operational  system 
should  be  smooth  and  seamless,  but  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  God’s  gift  to  account¬ 
ing,”  he  says.  “It  just  has  to  work.” 

Dinsdale  used  the  support  of  people 
like  Pete  Jones,  the  president  of  BMG 
Distribution  (one  of  the  more  than  200 
legal  entities  that  BMG  comprises),  to 
launch  projects  aimed  at  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Jones  snagged  three  managers 
reporting  to  him  to  give  feedback  to  IS. 
The  result  was  a  data  warehouse  that 
combines  airplay  data  (on  how  often 
BMG  music  gets  played  on  radio  and  TV) 
and  in-store  scan  data  to  give  sales  reps 
real-time  feedback  on  their  sales  efforts 
on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Dinsdale 
traces  the  success  of  that  application  back 
to  water-cooler  chats  he  had  with  Jones  in 
his  first  few  weeks.  “You  pick  out  the  top 
two  or  three  executives  you  are  dealing 
with,  and  you  begin  there,”  Dinsdale  says. 
“Through  casual  discussions  with  people, 
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Trust  Me,  Really 

Keep  your  ears  open  to  earn  staff’s  trust 

EARNING  THE  TRUST  OF  YOUR  NEW  STAFF  IS  DIFFICULT  if  you  still  have  blood  on 
your  hands  from  a  recent  hatchet  act.  Unfortunately,  firing  is  a  fact  of  life  during  the 
honeymoon.  "You're  walking  a  fine  line,"  says  Scott  Dinsdale,  CIO  at  BMG 
Entertainment.  "You  want  to  earn  their  trust.  But  they're  worried  about  their  jobs.  And  to 
some  degree,  if  things  are  dysfunctional,  they  should  be." 

Other  CIOs  and  consultants  advise  newbies  to  heed  the  squeaky  wheels  in  their  IT 
shops.  Find  out  if  there  are  reasons  for  complaints  before  you  dismiss  them.  Remember 
that  other  staff  will  be  watching  your  reaction. 

"No  matter  how  ludicrous  the  complaint,  it  has  to  be,  'Oh,  thanks  for  coming,"'  says 
Dwight  Gertz,  CEO  of  Symmetrix  Inc.  "You  need  to  be  sure  everyone  knows  that  you  talked 
to  this  guy  and  he  came  back  with  his  head  still  on  his  shoulders." 

As  for  sorting  through  the  rumors  and  personality  conflicts  that  can  obscure  the  issue 
of  a  staff  member's  real  talents  (or  lack  thereof),  Dinsdale  advocates  a  direct  approach: 
"You  sit  down  and  you  say,  'From  what  I  hear,  you  aren't  productive  and  you  don't  care 
what  users  think.  That  can't  be  right.  Let  me  hear  your  side  of  the  story.'"  -C.  Dahle 


you  start  getting  a  sense  of  who  the  influ- 
encers  are.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  Peter 
was  one  of  those  people.” 

Antion  had  to  pull  off  a  similar  coup 
at  The  Port  Authority,  where  the  focus 
of  the  IT  department  had  traditionally 


overlooked  revenue-generating  activities 
as  a  part  of  its  calling.  The  relationship 
she  had  developed  with  the  aviation 
head  during  the  ATM  project  gained  her 
his  support  for  other  new  ventures, 
including  a  partnership  with  news-con- 


tent  providers  in  which  the  airports  will 
deliver  a  captive,  demographically  desir¬ 
able  audience  to  advertisers  in  exchange 
for  a  nice  sum.  “I  think,  more  than  any¬ 
thing,  the  successes  that  I  personally 
have  realized  were  the  result  of  some  of 
the  things  I  established  during  the  hon¬ 
eymoon  period,”  Antion  says.  “That’s 
when  I  raised  the  issue  of  revenue  gen¬ 
eration.  IS  had  thought  of  itself  as  the 
people  responsible  for  building,  devel¬ 
oping  and  buying  systems,  and  I  said 
that  our  job  here  was  to  leverage  tech¬ 
nology  to  enable  the  business.” 

Yeah,  but  talk  about  your  short 
tenures.  Antion’s  term  as  CIO  didn’t  last 
even  three  years.  Eighteen  months  ago, 
she  was  promoted  to  CTO,  with  added 
responsibilities  including  oversight  of  the 
port’s  engineering  department  and  cap¬ 
ital  program.  But  that’s  the  kind  of 
turnover  you  could  learn  to  love.  BE! 


Associate  Editor  Cheryl  Dahle  can  be 
reached  at  cdahle@cio.com. 


With  R/3  and  AcceleratedSAP,  your  Year  2000  problem  can  be  history  in  a  matter  of  months. 
SAP  client/server  software  is,  and  has  always  been,  fully  Year  2000  compliant.  And  the 
AcceleratedSAP  method  has  been  proven  to  deliver  the  fastest  implementation 
possible.  In  fact,  customers  that  have  used  it  have  gone 
under  budget  and  in  under  six  months.  Now,  they’re 
finding  out  what  nearly  7,000  other  companies  already 
know  —  that  there’s  nothing  like  R/3  to  get  a  better  return  on 
information  and  the  maximum  return  on  investment.  With 
less  than  1,000  days  until  the  Year  2000,  there’s  no 
better  time  for  you  to  find  that  out  than  right 
now.  For  more  information,  visit  our 
Year  2000  information  center 
at  www.sap.com/y2000. 

To  get  more  information 
on  AcceleratedSAP  or 
Year  2000,  call 
1-800-283- 
1SAP. 


How  can  we  improve 
customer  retention? 


Who  are  our  hot 
prospects ? 


What  are  the  key 
demographics  of 
our  major  markets? 


Is  our  new 

advertising  working? 


Is  credit  card  fraud 
on  the  increase? 


Data  Mining  Solution 


Discover  the 
Diamonds  in  Your 
Data  Warehouse 


Introducing  the  first-ever,  fully  integrated  data  mining  solution... one  that  maximizes  your  return 
on  investment  in  data  warehousing  and  data  marts — as  decision  makers  exploit  your  customer  data 
for  competitive  advantage. 

SAS  Institute,  for  20  years  the  leader  in  data  discovery,  provides  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
data  mining  solution  for  modeling,  measuring,  and  enhancing  the  profitability  of  your  business.  This 
Web-enabled,  point-and-click  approach  lets  you  employ  OLAP,  neural  networks,  churn  analysis,  and 
other  analytical  and  visualization  techniques  to  improve  customer  retention,  target  key  prospects,  profile 
market  segments,  detect  fraud,  analyze  customer  response,  and  much  more. 


Begin  Your  Discovery  with  our 
Free  Web-Integrated  CD  ROM 

Digging  for  Diamonds:  The  SAS -  Solution  for  Data  Mining 

lets  you  explore  data  mining  from  both  a  business  and  an  IT 
perspective.  And  it’s  linked  directly  with  our  World  Wide  Web 
site,  so  you  can  continue  to  make  new  discoveries  and  gain 
fresh  insights. 

To  request  your  copy,  visit  SAS  Institute  at 
www.sas.com/datamining/  or  give  us  a  call. 
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SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/datamining/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 


Expert  Advice 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  PEOPLE  IN  THE  KNOW 


Alignment  Revisited 


ness-IT  alignment,  we  must  realize 
that  we’re  dealing  with  the  overall  en¬ 
terprise.  We  need  to  address  it  hol¬ 
istically  using  a  business  model  that 
weaves  together  people,  processes  and 
technology  across  the  organization. 


Model  Building 

Sure  it’s  hard,  especially  the  people 
part.  But  it’s  doable.  As  an  academic 
exercise,  building  the  model  is  rela¬ 
tively  straightforward:  The  top  layer 
consists  of  people  and  their  manage¬ 
ment  practices,  and  it’s  where  the 
skills  and  commitment  reside;  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  specific  to  individual 
companies  and  determine  how  they 
actually  run — such  as  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  marketing  or  manufacturing 
processes — constitute  the  middle 
layer;  and  the  bottom  layer  is  made 
up  of  the  enablers,  including  IT. 

In  the  past,  just  building  the  model 
and  diagramming  the  complex  rela¬ 
tionships  it  delineates  was  a  night¬ 
mare.  In  1978,  I  was  one  of  two 
dozen  American  Express  Co.  team¬ 
mates  assigned  to  redesign  the  com¬ 
pany’s  accounts  receivable  system, 
which  is  the  core  of  the  credit  card 
processing  business.  We  spent  a  week 
learning  structured  analysis  to  help  us 
depict  data  flow — where  information 
came  from,  where  it  went  and  how  it 
was  used — and  operations  across  the 
enterprise.  Then  we  tried  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  future  state  model 
of  the  accounts  receivable  function 
and  come  up  with  a  plan  for  how 
American  Express  could  get  there.  We 
diagrammed  the  data  flow  for  our 
current  and  future  enterprises.  Then 
we  valiantly  codified  the  nine  busi¬ 
ness  processes  of  American  Express 
card  operations  and  showed  their 
interrelationships  on  a  large  con¬ 
ference  table  using  the  best  technol¬ 
ogy  we  had — multicolored  note  cards: 
Today,  tools  such  as  business  process 
reengineering  and  value  stream 
assessment  have  evolved  to  help  il¬ 
lustrate  information  flow,  create 


If  you  build  the  right  model  and  commit  to 
the  change ,  you  can  finally  link  the  strategy 
of  business  and  IT 


Seems  like  every  cio  asked 
about  the  biggest  challenge 
over  the  last  decade  has  said, 
“aligning  business  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology.”  The  catch 
phrase  always  makes  the  Top  10  of  the 
annual  CSC  list  of  CIO  concerns  and 
was  ranked  number  one  or  two  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years.  So  why 
aren’t  we  doing  much  about  it? 

As  a  consultant  to  executives  in  a 
broad  range  of  industries,  including 
telecommunications,  financial  services 
and  government,  I’ve  watched  the  rate 
of  technology-driven  change  in  busi¬ 
ness  grow  even  as  business  leaders’ 
denial  of  such  change,  reflected  by  in¬ 


action,  increases.  We  look  at  compo¬ 
nents  like  projects  and  planning  in  iso¬ 
lation;  we  think  up  IT  strategies  and 
propose  IT  initiatives.  But  there’s  real¬ 
ly  no  such  thing  as  an  “IT-only  initia¬ 
tive.”  Face  it,  folks:  The  days  of  cen¬ 
tralized  IT  control,  reinforced  with 
strong  hierarchies,  are  fading  fast  as 
technology  is  transformed  from  an  en¬ 
gineering  discipline  to  a  universal  de¬ 
mand.  Companies  try  in  vain  to  con¬ 
tain  IT  spending  while  end  users, 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  central  tech¬ 
nology  support,  invest  their  own  time 
and  budget  dollars  in  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  networks.  The  result:  Thin 
server-fat  client  now  rules,  with  myri¬ 
ad  data  stores,  products  and  subopti¬ 
mized  components  proliferating  in  our 
environments.  To 
stop  that  madness 
and  achieve  busi¬ 
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You  can  configure  a  lot  of  these,  or  you  can  just  plug  this. 


Good  choice! 


Get  the  industry's  first  Microsoft  Windows 
NT  clustering  solution  packaged  in  a  single, 
rackmounted  system.  With  Data  General's 
NT  Cluster- in- a- Box,™  your  company  now 
has  an  NT  clustering  solution  that  will  let 
you  run  your  critical  applications  24x7x365, 
in  a  system  that  you  simply  plug  in  and  turn 
on.  Our  NT  Cluster-in-a-Box  includes: 
■  Two  AViiON®  AV3600R  servers  based  on 
Intel  Pentium®  Pro  processors  ■  A  fault- 
tolerant  CLARiiON®  RAID  storage  sys¬ 
tem  and  ■  NTAlertSM  -  the  industry's  only 
NT-based  remote  service  for  early  identi¬ 
fication  of  potential  problems.  We  also 
pre-load  not  only  Windows  NT  Server,  but 
Firstwatch  for  NT  -  failover  software  from 
Veritas  Software.  All  of  these  components, 
plus  service,  support,  and  integration,  from 
one  vendor.  In  one  package.  The  choice  is 
clear.  Unless  you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  just  plugging  away. 


NT  CLUSTER-IN-A-BOX 
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models  and  simulate  any  changes  and 
their  impact. 

Building  a  model  is  a  fine  start,  but 
what’s  more  important  is  incorporating 
cultural  change  into  the  organization  to 
change  business  practices.  You  have  to 
connect  with  people  within  the  status 
quo,  then  introduce  the  new  practices 
and  reinforce  them.  The  only  way  I’ve 
ever  seen  this  work  is  when  the  CIO  and 
CEO  are  in  lock  step.  Other  top  execu¬ 
tives  have  to  believe  in  the  value  of  align¬ 
ment,  too,  as  do  the  human  resources 
and  operations  people. 

During  one  of  my  assignments  as  a 
transitional  CIO,  I  worked  with  a  divi¬ 
sion  CEO  to  define  a  model  that  aligned 
the  portfolio  of  IT  projects — hardware, 
applications,  everything — with  the  vital 
few  division  goals.  We  also  tied  in¬ 
dividual  performance  to  achievement  of 
those  goals.  As  the  company  outsourced 
and  migrated  to  a  multiple  information- 
supplier  environment,  the  model  was 
robust  enough  to  absorb  those  changes 


We  look  at  components; 
we  think  up  IT  strategies 
and  we  propose  IT 
initiatives.  But  there's 
really  no  such  thing  as  an 
"IT-only  initiative." 

and  provide  business  continuity. 
Coupled  with  a  sound  physical  archi¬ 
tecture  and  enforceable  standards,  the 
alignment  model  worked  well  for  two 
years.  But  when  the  CEO  was  reas¬ 
signed,  the  new  regime  did  not  have 
alignment  as  part  of  its  value  system,  and 
the  model  deteriorated. 

Ongoing  executive  team  leadership, 
sponsorship,  commitment  and  partici¬ 
pation  are  mandatory  if  alignment  is  to 
work.  Individual  agendas  can  compro¬ 
mise  results,  so  you  have  to  establish  a 
common  vision,  mission  and  goal  up 


front  and  link  them  to  specific  action 
plans.  Functional  prototypes  that  demon¬ 
strate  business  solutions  also  can  be 
extremely  effective. 

Role  Playing 

Executives  should  also  take  on  a  major 
role  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the  align¬ 
ment  model.  After  all,  you  exert  influence 
more  by  what  you  do  than  by  what  you 
say.  The  top  executive  should  work  with 
the  enterprise  model,  testing  any  new 
products,  services  or  changes  inspired  by 
competition  against  the  model  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  initial  impact  on  areas  of  the 
business.  The  executive  should  ask,  “If  I 
do  this,  what  will  change?  How  does  this 
affect  our  business  model?”  For  example, 
if  a  commercial  bank  wants  to  add  mutu¬ 
al  funds  as  a  product,  the  model  will  show 
either  that  processes  and  technologies  are 
in  place  to  support  the  sales  and  customer 
service  staff  in  selling  funds  or  that  the 
bank  needs  to  invest  in  new  tools,  process 
modification  and  staff  retraining. 


THE  WHIP ,  3000  B.C. 

An  effective  communication 
device  first  used  in  ancient  Egypt, 
noted  for  its  impact  and  immediacy. 
Issues  of  corporate  culture, 
however,  were  in  sharp  debate. 


THE  MEQAPHONE,  1832 

During  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
communicating  to  a  large  group  of 
workers  simultaneously  was  of  utmost 
importance.  Attention-getting  medium, 
but  lacked  wide  distribution . 


THE  OFFICE  MEMO,  1923 

The  invention  of  the  mimeograph 
paved  the  way  for  the  interoffice 
memo .  Distribution  was 
compromised  by  the  medium’s 
considerable  lack  of  speed. 


E-MAIL,  1983 

Technology  seizes  the  day! 
Distribution  and  speed  empowered 
corporate  America.  However,  prioriti -  I 
zation  concerns  were  raised  as 
important  messages  were  buried. 
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Once  you  achieve  alignment  and  it 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  culture,  you 
need  to  keep  it  alive  by  coaching  staff 
members,  testing  to  make  sure  expecta¬ 
tions  are  being  met  and  inspecting  the 
results.  Those  techniques  should  sound 
familiar  because  they  are  common  to 
other  change  tools  and  initiatives — such 
as  total  quality,  reengineering  and  sys¬ 
tems  life  cycle — that  are  necessary  in  the 
ever-changing  business  environment. 

One  of  my  current  clients  is  an  IT  and 
telecommunications  solutions  provider 
undergoing  a  major  transformation  to  a 
team-based,  customer-focused,  infor¬ 
mation-centric  environment.  The  trans¬ 
formation  effort  is  being  championed,  in¬ 
spected  and  guided  by  the  company’s 
leadership  team.  The  top  executive  is 
passionate  about  the  transformation  and 
committed  to  having  every  person  who 
wears  the  company  ID — full-timers, 
part-timers,  consultants  and  subcon¬ 
tractors  alike — understand  his  or  her 
role  in  providing  value  to  the  customer. 


Alignment  is  being  built  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  management  process  in  two 
ways:  by  linking  all  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  initiatives  to  individual  and  team 
performance  evaluations,  and  by  man¬ 
aging  the  investment  portfolio  across  the 
three-tier  model  of  people/management, 
operations  and  enabling  tools. 

Alignment:  The  Next  Generation 

As  co-teacher  of  an  entrepreneurship 
course  at  Arizona  State  University,  I 
worked  with  teams  of  graduate  students 
who  developed  business  plans  for  new 
ventures.  The  marketing,  sales,  financial 
and  organizational  aspects  of  the  plans 
were  well  developed;  operational  and  IT 
components,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
quite  limited.  Even  worse,  our  text  failed 
to  address  the  need  for  IT  to  be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  business  process.  Clearly, 
the  concept  and  value  of  business-IT 
alignment  must  be  a  consistent  part  of 
formal  business  education.  We  need  to 
use  case  studies  and  projects  to  reinforce 


that  concept,  or  a  generation  of  new 
business  leaders  will  be  unable  to  use 
information  technology  effectively  to 
achieve  their  business  goals.  They’ll  be 
playing  catch-up  just  as  many  businesses 
and  corporations  today  are. 

To  make  business-IT  alignment  a  true 
linking,  executives  must  integrate  the 
business’s  people,  processes  and  enablers 
into  their  business  process  and  practices. 
The  CIO  must  be  seen  as  a  trusted  advis¬ 
er  to  work  effectively  with  all  stakehold¬ 
ers  to  design  and  implement  an  adaptive 
enterprise  model.  The  road  to  business- 
IT  alignment  starts  with  executive  lead¬ 
ership  commitment,  sponsorship  and 
active  participation  through  what  will  be 
a  major  transformation.  HF3 

Laraine  Rodgers  is  a  consulting  principal 
at  The  LR  Group  with  offices  in  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.,  and  Reston,  Va.,  and  an  ad¬ 
junct  member  of  the  business  school 
faculty  at  Arizona  State  University.  She 
can  be  reached  at  lrodgers@erols.com. 
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THE  INTRANET,  1994 

Another  technological  triumph. 
Focused,  centralized  company  news 
became  available  to  employees  who 
wanted  it.  The  downside:  they  had  to 
take  the  time  to  find  it. 


Corporate  intranets  spring  to  life!  PointCast™ TServer 
broadcasts  company,  industry  and  world  news  straight  to 
employees’  computer  screens.  With  a  private  corporate 
channel  on  the  PointCast  Network™,  companies  can 
now  arm  employees  with  competitive  information,  new 
product  announcements,  HR  updates  and  other 
key  business  news.  Businesses  become  more 
competitive!  And  PointCast  I-Server  leverages 
existing  intranet  infrastructures  (including 
seamless  ties  to  back-end  systems  such  as  Lotus 
Notes®)  while  virtually  eliminating  PointCast 
Internet  traffic.  PC  WEEK  says,  “Gotta  have  it.” 
Try  PointCast  I-Server  free  for  60  days. 

Visit  www.pointcast.com/eval  or  call,  toll  free, 


1.888.564.6726  ext.  1036. 


www.pomtcast.com 
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Consolidating  common 
functions  (from  left):  Larry 
Kittelberger,  Larry  Bossidy 
and  Daniel  Henderson 


Reader ROI 


AS  LARGE  COMPANIES  LOOK  TO 
leverage  common  systems  and 
processes  among  multiple  business 
units,  many  take  the  shared  services 
approach.  This  feature  will  show 
you  the  benefits  and  challenges  of 
shared  services  and  how  it  affects 
CIO  and  IT  organizations. 


http://www.cio.com 


The  time  is  right — and  so  is 
the  technology — for  CIOs 
to  consider  introducing  their 
organization  to  shared  services 

BY  TOM  FIELD 

WHEN  CEO  LARRY 

Bossidy  took  the  helm  of 
AlliedSignal  Inc.  in  1991,  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  the 
Morristown,  N.J. -based 
manufacturing  conglomerate  could  benefit  from 
consolidating  redundant  practices.  With  three 
major  business  sectors  and  32  strategic  business 
units  worldwide,  the  company  was  rife  with 
duplication:  17  North  American  data  centers,  32 
different  ways  to  calculate  overtime  pay,  150  sep¬ 
arate  pension  plans.  No  question,  AlliedSignal 
could  enjoy  great  efficiency  and  economies  of 
scale  by  merging  some  of  those  common  functions 
and  integrating  them  across  the  global  enterprise. 
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Bossidy  opted  for  an  approach  that  was  just  catch¬ 
ing  fire  among  corporations  of  similar  size  and  scope: 
shared  services.  Its  premise  is  that  decentralized  com¬ 
panies  can  cut  costs,  reduce  head  count  and  improve 
underlying  processes  and  customer  service  by  cen¬ 
tralizing  their  nonstrategic  administrative  functions. 
His  solution  was  to  create  a  new  business  unit  that 
would  encompass  AlliedSignal’s  disparate  financial, 
human  resources  and  IT  functions  and  in  turn  provide 
those  services  at  lower  cost  to  the  other  business  units. 

Ultimately,  Bossidy’s  shared  services  dream  was 
realized.  Since  1994,  the  AlliedSignal  Business 
Services  organization  has  consolidated  75  separate 
business  functions  under  one  organizational  umbrel¬ 
la.  As  a  result,  1,000  employees  do  the  work  for¬ 
merly  done  by  1,600,  and  the  company  estimates  it 
reaps  an  annual  savings  of  $70  million  (see  “All’s 
Well  With  AlliedSignal,”  Page  54).  But  the  gains 
hardly  came  without  pain. 

Transition  teams  consisting  of  reps  from  the  cross¬ 
functional  group  that  would  become  AlliedSignal 
Business  Services  spread  to  the  remote  offices  in  1993 
to  help  business  units  migrate  to  the  new  unit.  But  the 
so-called  perfect  solution  became  a  major  problem 
for  some  rank-and-file  employees,  who  actually 
barred  some  teams  from  their  buildings.  It  wasn’t  that 
the  employees  didn’t  care  about  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency;  they  were  scared  they  would  lose  their  jobs. 

Such  is  the  quandary  of  implementing  shared  ser¬ 
vices:  In  theory,  no  one  can  argue  with  the  benefits 
of  consolidating  common  functions;  in  reality,  you’re 
talking  about  changing  organizations  and  processes 


Gimme  Gimme 


When  shared  services  initiatives  fail,  says  Leland  I 
CEO  of  The  Amherst  Group  Ltd.,  in  Greenwich, 
the  failure  generally  stems  from  any  of  these  three 


h 


NO  BUY-IN: 

Corporate  executives  fail 
to  include  business  units 
in  the  planning  stages 
of  shared  services. 

NO  BASELINE: 

Companies  tout  customer 
service  as  a  priority  but  ft 

then  fail  to  establish  T®  J 

baseline  metrics  with 
which  to  measure  the 
success  of  shared  services. 


NO  BIG  PICTURE: 
The  shared  services 
organization's 
success  is  gauged 
solely  on  its  ability  to 
continue  cutting  costs. 
"That's  a  death  spiral," 
Forst  says.  "There  is  no 
upside  to  that;  it's 
like  being  anorexic: 
How  thin,  how  small, 
how  weak  can  you 
become?" 


that  people  embrace  even  more  dearly  when  they 
feel  threatened. 

“The  implementation  of  this  stuff  is  not  at  all  easy,” 
says  Daniel  G.  Henderson,  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  AlliedSignal  Business  Services.  “A  lot 
of  companies  give  up  the  fight  because  it  doesn’t  seem 
worth  it  to  them.  We  bulled  our  way  through,  and  as 
a  result,  we  think  we’ve  improved  our  processes.” 

Elsewhere,  the  stories  are  similar  to  AlliedSignal’s. 
In  1995,  Greenwich,  Conn. -based  manufacturer 
Tenneco  launched  Tenneco  Business  Services  (TBS) 
to  provide  human  resources,  finance,  IT  and  other 
common  functions  for  Tenneco’s  North  American 
operations.  Today,  the  company  projects  a  three- 
year  cost  savings  of  $120  million  (see  “Tough  Times 
at  Tenneco,”  Page  51).  Likewise,  New  York-based 
financial  services  giant  American  Express  Co.  has 
shifted  many  of  its  corporate  functions  to  a  shared 
services  model.  The  Travel  Related  Services  unit, 
which  administers  the  company’s  charge  and  cred¬ 
it  cards  and  travelers  checks,  in  1995  consolidated 
85  separate  back  office  financial  operating  centers 
into  three  major  financial  resource  centers  that  to 
date  have  saved  $80  million  (see  “Charging  Ahead 
at  American  Express,”  Page  56). 

“But  don’t  expect  anyone  to  say,  ‘Goody!  Shared 
services!  Let’s  do  it,’”  says  AlliedSignal  CIO  and 
Corporate  Vice  President  Larry  Kittelberger,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  CIO  at  Tenneco  when  it  first  explored  the 
idea.  The  IS  team,  like  its  business-side  counterparts, 
often  will  resist  shared  services,  fearing  that  it  will  lose 
control  of  IT  or  asserting  that  it  can  manage  a  data 
center  or  wide  area  network  better 
than  any  central  organization  can.  To 
counter  that  resistance  both  within 
and  outside  of  IS,  companies  must 
stick  doggedly  to  their  shared  services 
agenda  and  communicate  openly  so 
that  employees  know  exactly  how, 
when  and  why  their  jobs  will  change — 
and  how  the  organization  will  improve 
as  a  result.  Says  Brian  Sommer,  head 
of  Andersen  Consulting’s  Chicago- 
based  shared  services  practice,  “Shared 
services  is  something  you  want  to  do 
with  people,  not  to  them.” 

Shared  Services:  The  Early  Years 

Shared  services  entered  the  corporate 
lexicon  in  the  early  ’90s  as  large, 
decentralized  companies  looked  to 
combine  basic  transactional  process¬ 
es  such  as  payroll,  purchasing  and 
accounts  payable,  and  sell  back  those 
services  at  cost  to  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  units.  The  concept  was  no 
epiphany:  Cost-cutting  by  pooling 
cooperative  resources  wasn’t  a  new 
idea.  But  the  business  process  reengi- 
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Tough  Times  at  Tenneco 
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Karen  McKemie: 
finding  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  save  money 
by  sharing  services 


EFORE  CEO  DANA  MEAD  took  over 
in  1992,  Tenneco  was  in  trouble. 
The  company's  stock  had  plunged 
to  an  all-time  low,  and  its  accumulated 
debt  was  over  $9  billion,  in  part  due  to 
inefficient  processes  and  unchecked  costs. 
A  complete  turnaround  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  Hefty  bag  manufacturer  out  of 
the  dumps,  and  shared  services  became  a 
major  part  of  the  makeover. 

Beginning  with  a  three-month  feasi¬ 
bility  study  in  1994,  a  cross-functional 


management  team  surveyed 
more  than  300  employees 
throughout  Tenneco's  six  divi¬ 
sions  to  ascertain  which  func¬ 
tions  they  had  in  common, 
which  could  be  shared  and 

? 

which  should  remain  unique  and 

* 

specific  to  individual  divisions.  The 
survey  results  were  shocking  on  two 
fronts.  First,  it  was  glaringly  obvious  that 
Tenneco  supported  six  individual  data 
centers,  20  to  30  accounts  payable  sys¬ 
tems  and  more  than  100  payroll  systems. 
Second,  "there  was  surprising  agreement 
among  everybody  about  what  could  be 
shared,"  says  Karen  McKemie,  head  of  IT 
for  Tenneco  Business  Services  (TBS). 
Employees  sincerely  believed  they  could 
’combine  some  of  their  functions  and  pro¬ 
vide  better,  cheaper  service  to  Tenneco. 

Next,  the  study  group  gathered  data 
about  the  cost  of  doing  business  within 
Tenneco  from  purchase  order  to  invoice, 
including  the  number  of  people  ulti¬ 
mately  involved  in  a  given  transaction. 
Those  findings  were  compared  with  com¬ 
petitors'  costs  in  a  benchmarking  analy¬ 
sis.  The  results:  Just  to  process  a  single 
invoice,  Tenneco  was  spending  twice  the 
median  of  what  its  competitors  did.  "It 
was  obvious  that  we  had  an  enormous 
opportunity  to  save  money  by  moving  to 
a  shared  services  model,"  McKemie  says. 

By  early  1995,  Tenneco  decided  to 
combine  its  disparate  employee  benefits 
administration,  finance,  supplier  devel¬ 
opment,  information  technology,  human 
resources,  and  environmental,  health  and 
safety  functions  within  a  new  unit,  TBS. 
By  midyear,  Tenneco  VP  of  Shared  Service 
Operations  Matt  Appel  was  named  pres¬ 


ident  of  TBS,  whose  headquarters  is  just 
outside  Houston  in  The  Woodlands,  Texas. 
Later  in  1995,  TBS  went  live,  combining 
the  six  data  centers  and  began  work  on 
consolidating  the  duplicate  payroll  and 
finance  systems.  Ultimately,  Tenneco 
expects  TBS  to  employ  365  people,  who 
will  perform  the  work  previously  done  by 
650,  at  a  projected  three-year  cost  sav¬ 
ings  of  $120  million. 

One  of  the  first  "quick  wins"  of  shared 
services  came  from  the  supplier  devel¬ 
opment  program,  which  negotiates 
enterprisewide  vendor  contracts  with 
Tenneco's  suppliers.  Xerox  Corp.,  for 
example,  has  contracted  to  buy,  replace 
and  service  1,200  of  Tenneco's  copiers  in 
North  America,  while  Rosenbluth 
International  Inc.  in  Philadelphia,  has 
signed  on  to  be  Tenneco's  corporate  trav¬ 
el  agency.  Arrangements  such  as  these, 
as  well  as  similar  deals  for  utility  rates 
and  other  business  services,  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  net  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
annual  savings. 

Because  Tenneco  communicated 
openly  about  shared  services  from  the 
start  and  continues  to  through  a  quar¬ 
terly  employees  newsletter  "Serviceline," 
which  updates  TBS  progress,  the  compa¬ 
ny  was  able  to  avoid  a  lot  of  the  turf  wars 
common  in  shared  services  initiatives, 
McKemie  says,  but  there  remain  chal¬ 
lenges.  Namely,  now  that  TBS  has  been 
rolled  out  in  North  America,  can  Tenneco 
take  the  show  on  the  road  to  Europe  and 
Asia?  "We've  got  to  the  point  where  we 
have  a  foundation  set  of  services," 
McKemie  says.  "The  challenge  now  is 
how  we  leverage  that  investment  of 
shared  services." 
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LOOK!  GOING  ON  LINE! 
SURFING  THE  NET! 
IT’S  SUPERBABY! 
COMING  TO  WORK  WITH 
POWERS  AND  ABILITIES 
FAR  BEYOND  THOSE  OF 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
WOMAN. 


She'll  be  as  comfortable  behind  her  monitor 
as  you  are  behind  the  wheel  of  your  car.  Except  it'll 
take  her  a  lot  farther.  It'll  be  her  fax,  her  phone, 
her  interactive  television,  her  library,  her  secretary, 
her  teacher,  her  partner.  Not  to  mention 
her  on-camera,  on-line,  interoffice  meeting  place. 

She'll  be  working  for  you  or  buying  from 
you  or  both  before  you  know  it. 

Let's  get  ready  for  her.  We're  Bellcore. 

The  people  who've  already  built  the  foundation 
for  the  world's  most  sophisticated  Telecom  network. 
And  who've  been  living  and  breathing  the  future 
of  business  networking  ever  since.  Let's  talk.  Let's  plan. 
Let's  make  sure  that  when  she  clicks  on  the  screen 
someday,  you're  the  one  staring  back  at  her. 

1-800-521-CORE  (U.S.  &  CANADA) 

http://www.bellcore.com 

Bellcore 


nccring  movement  and  the  evolution  of  desktop  and 
networking  technology  made  it  possible  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  link  remote  business  units  within  a  central 
information  system.  More  recently,  the  advent  of  such 
popular  enterprise  resource  planning  tools  as  those 
from  SAP  AG,  Oracle  Corp.  and  PeopleSoft  Inc. — 
packaged  software  applications  that  force  process 
standardization — have  created  even  greater  impetus 
for  shared  services. 

While  critics  argue  that  shared  services  is  just  a 
new  way  to  describe  the  centralized  organization, 
some  analysts  disagree.  “This  is  not  centralization; 
it’s  commonization,”  says  Tim  Longnecker,  partner 
in  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group’s  Detroit 
office  and  leader  of  the  shared  services  practice.  The 


difference,  according  to  L.ongnecker,  is  that  a  cen¬ 
tralized  organization  answers  to  corporate  dictates, 
whereas  a  shared  services  organization  is  beholden 
to  the  internal  business  units,  which  often  have  the 
corporate  blessing  to  shop  elsewhere  if  the  shared 
services  unit  can’t  deliver  the  goods  better  or  cheap¬ 
er  than  an  external  provider. 

In  that  light,  shared  services  resembles  outsourcing. 
Both  approaches  force  a  company  to  examine  the 
causes  and  effects  of  removing  nonstrategic  functions 
from  the  business  units,  but  with  shared  services,  the 
work  typically  is  rerouted  internally  instead  of  sent  to 
an  outside  vendor.  As  a  company  moves  to  shared  ser¬ 
vices,  management  sees  what  it  actually  costs  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  services,  and  in  many  cases,  a  company  will 


RIOR  TO  ITS  MOVE  TO  SHARED 


Business  Services.  Data  centers  and  wide  area 
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services,  AlliedSignal's  32  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  unit  IS  directors  managed  17  data 
centers  and  countless,  non-standard  infor¬ 
mation  systems  within  40  countries.  There  was 
a  corporate  IS  director,  "but  he  didn't  really 
have  the  authority  to  make  things  happen  in 
a  centralized  way,"  says  Daniel  G.  Henderson, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
AllidKignal  Business  Services.  "Now  the  CIO 
is  fstrong  person  with  a  strong  vision." 

That  person  is  Larry  Kittelberger,  who  came 
to  AlliedSignal  from  Tenneco  in  1995.  He  now 
heads  the  company's  IS  council,  which  includes 
the  CIOs  from  the  sector  networks  and 


where  the  fun  is,"  Kittelberger  says.  "It's  hard 


to  convince  IS  people  that  they'd  be  better  off 
spending  their  time  with  application  devel 


opment."  But  in  time,  these  employees  have 
come  to  realize  that  it  also  is  fun  to  think  in 


terms  of  "How  do  I  move  the  business  forward 


networks  no  longer  are  part  of  the  IT  organi¬ 
sation's  purview;  those  have  been  shifted  to 
ouwiess  Service^  But  from  Kittelberger s  per¬ 
spective,  the  restructuring  is  a  relief.  "It  keeps 
me  out  of  the  day-to-day  data  center,  and  I 
can  act  more  strategically,"  he  says,  "as 
opposed  to  worrying  about  whether  the  file 
server's  gone  down  and  who's  going  to  fix  it." 

Not  all  IS  professionals  welcome  shared  ser¬ 
vices  so  openly,  particularly  with  the  loss  of 
the  WAN.  "The  WAN,  for  a  tech  person,  is 


r  « 

Larry  Kittelberger: 


with  technology?"  says  Kittelberger. 

Because  AlliedSignal  business  units  can 
seek  service  externally  if  Business  Services 
doesn't  meet  their  needs,  customer  service  is 
given  top  priority.  To  ensure  customer  satis 
faction,  Business  Services  spends  a  significant 
amount  of  money  on  customer  service  train¬ 
ing.  "A  lot  of  these  people  haven't  thought  of 
themselves  before  as  serving  customers," 
Henderson  says.  "It  requires  a  lot  of  training 
in  service  levels  and  metrics." 


Business  Services  issues  annual  customer 


staying  out  of  the 


day-today  data 
center  and  acting 
more  strategically 


satisfaction  surveys  that  rate  service  on  a  scale 
of  1  to  5,  looking  at  such  areas  as  accessibili¬ 
ty,  responsiveness  and  reliability.  In  1995, 
Henderson  says,  the  overall  satisfaction  rat¬ 
ing  hovered  around  3.5  but  the  1996  survey 
rose  to  4.0.  "Typically,  what  we  find, 
Henderson  says,  "is  that  we  overestimate  how 
satisfied  our  customers  are  and  underestimate 
how  important  our  services  are  to  them." 
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How  do  you  turn  your  business  data  into  a  sizable  business  advantage?  We  offered  Sears  a  versatile  power  tool:  the  IBM  RS/6000? 
By  giving  them  a  choice  of  the  leading  database  software,  the  RS/6000  provided  Sears  with  the  flexibility  to  design  a  truly  custom  data 
warehouse.  And,  with  its  award-winning  UNIX'  operating  system,  AIX’,  the  RS/6000  easily  manages  their  existing  data.  It  adds  up  to  a 
decision  support  system  that  helps  Sears  better  serve  their  customers  and  helps  keep  their  business  growing,  too.  To  see  how  an  RS/6000 
solution  can  power  your  business,  stop  by  www.rs6000.ibm.com/solutions  or  call  1 800  IBM-2468,  ext.  FA059. 

IBM,  RS/6000  and  AIX  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  ot  IBM  Corp  UNIX  is  a  Qr\|l  itiorm  for  r\  Qm^ll  nlaflPt"  —  _ _ 

registered  trademark  in  the  US  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited  All  other  w  — 

company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies  ©1997  IBM  Corp.  —  — —  —  ■  —  • 
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outsource  certain  functions  (see  “Looking  Inward 
Before  Outsourcing,”  Page  60). 

Today,  the  shared  services  focus  is  shifting  away 
from  cost  reduction  and  more  toward  economies  of 
scale  and  improving  customer  service,  analysts  say. 
At  AlliedSignal,  where  each  business  unit  used  to 
arrange  its  own  real  estate  deals,  Business  Services 
now  provides  a  “center  of  expertise”  that  arranges 
all  corporate  real  estate  transactions.  And  at 
Tenneco,  where  TBS  negotiates  enterprisewide  pur¬ 
chasing  contracts  and  utility  rates,  the  deals  are 
mutually  beneficial.  Tenneco  saves  money  by  buy¬ 
ing  in  bulk,  while  the  vendors  have  a  single  point  of 
contact  for  payment  processing  to  Tenneco. 
“Different  companies  have  different  definitions  of 


how  much  sharing  they’re  going  to  do,”  says 
Andersen’s  Sommer.  “If  people  think  shared  services 
is  just  [aimed  at]  squeezing  efficiencies  and  benefits 
out  of  $20,000-a-year  clerks,  then  they’re  not  look¬ 
ing  at  this  in  the  right  light.” 

The  IS  Challenge 

At  minimum,  the  IT  organization  can  help  implement 
shared  services — selecting,  deploying  and  enforcing 
common  information  systems.  But  at  companies  such 
as  AlliedSignal  and  Tenneco,  the  data  centers  and 
desktop  support  actually  are  removed  from  IS  and 
placed  in  the  shared  services  organization.  The  good 
news  for  IS  is  that  the  restructuring  eliminates  some 
of  the  more  mundane  maintenance  functions  of  the 


FOCUS 

Charging,  .head 
At  American  Express 


T  AMERICAN  EXPRESS,  located  at 
the  World  Financial  Center  in  New 
York,  shared  services  has  become  a 
way  of  corporate  life. 

Taking  the  lead  from  Chairman  and  CEO 
Harvey  Golub,  American  Express  in  1992 
began  a  corporate  restructuring  to  transform 
the  multifaceted  organization  from  a  hold¬ 
ing  company  of  autonomous  subsidiaries  to 
an  operating  company  of  integrated  units. 
Shared  services  became  a  part  of  the  trans¬ 
formation,  as  American  Express  sought  to 
extend  centralized  skills  and  services  among 
its  three  major  business  units,  Travel  Related 
Services  (TRS),  American  Express  Financial 
Advisor  and  American  Express  Bank. 

But  rather  than  create  an  independent 
shared  services  unit,  American  Express 
became  a  shared  services  organization,  pro¬ 
viding  common  staff  functions  (in  finance, 
human  resources,  general  counsel  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs)  and  support  functions  (in  technol¬ 
ogy  and  advertising)  as  "centers  of  excel¬ 
lence"  serving  the  entire  corporation. 
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In  1995,  TRS  created  three  Financial 
Resource  Centers  (FRCs)  that  consolidate  the 
company's  worldwide  transactional  process¬ 
es  in  three  global  sites.  John  McDonnell,  chief 
financial  officer  of  TRS,  rattles  off  the  statis¬ 
tics  that  made  the  business  case  for  consoli¬ 
dation:  85  separate  financial  centers  staffed 
by  20  to  30  employees  each  serving  the  var¬ 
ious  TRS  businesses;  13  separate  payroll  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  United  States  alone.  "Everybody 
was  doing  their  own  thing  their  own  way, 
using  their  own  technologies,  processes  and 
procedures,"  McDonnell  says.  "We  were  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  less-than-desirable  manner." 

TRS  consolidated  many  of  its  procedures 
and  processes — credit  card  authorization, 
accounts  payable,  general  ledger — into 
Financial  Resource  Centers  in  Phoenix; 
Brighton,  England;  and  New  Delhi,  India.  So 
far,  McDonnell  says,  the  FRCs  have  saved  $80 
million  and  reduced  staff  by  1,000  employ¬ 
ees  worldwide. 

The  American  Express  IT  organization 
maintains  an  ongoing  presence  within  the 


Financial  Resources  Centers,  with  microsys¬ 
tems  teams  responsible  for  managing  local 
IT  needs.  As  a  result,  IT  and  business  man¬ 
agers  alike  feel  a  greater  sense  of  kinship. 
"The  wall  has  come  down,"  says  Charles  G. 
Schwab,  vice  president  of  global  financial 
technology.  "Our  IT  people  now  feel  they  can 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  [the  business  peo¬ 
ple],  have  lunch  with  them,  interact  with 
them.  They're  enjoying  it." 

One  result  of  this  collaboration  is  a  new 
bank-account  reconciliation  system  created 
recently  in  Phoenix  and  is  being  rolled  out  in 
all  three  FRCs.  "The  users  actually  sat  down 
with  the  microsystems  team  and  mapped  out 
an  ideal  system,"  says  David  Overmyer,  vice 
president  of  distributed  systems  in  the  TRS 
finance  organization.  "Before,  the  idea  would 
have  taken  a  lot  longer  to  boil  up.  Now  users 
don't  just  take  an  idea  and  throw  it  over  the 
fence  to  management  and  hope  manage-- 
ment  runs  with  it,"  he  says.  "They  can  actu¬ 
ally  see  it  get  built  and  used  within  their  own 
centers." 
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BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 


Where  do  today’s  leading-edge  retailers  discover  new  opportunities  for  growth?  We  guided  REI,  a  well-known  outdoor  outfitter, 
to  the  IBM  RS/6000?  Using  proven  e-commerce  solutions,  we  showed  REI  how  an  RS/6000  can  use  the  power  of  the  Internet  to 
reach  new  customers.  We  easily  integrated  it  into  their  existing  systems.  And,  because  RS/6000  solutions  are  remarkably  scalable, 
REI  needn’t  worry  about  turning  away  business.  How  can  the  RS/6000  supply  your  business  with  a  powerful  e-commerce  tool?  For  the 
solution  that  fits  your  needs,  drop  bywww.rs6000.ibm.com/solutionsorcall  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  FA056. 


IBM  and  RS/6000  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corp.  All  other  company 
and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1997  IBM  Corp. 
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Compaq  And  Microsoft  For  Enterprise  Computing. 
Or  To  Put  It  In  The  Terms  Of  New  Math: 


Three?  Yes.  Add  the  number  one  PC  /Server  maker  in  the  world  plus  the  world’s  number  one  software  developer  and  you  get 
something  they  don’t  teach  in  business  school.  (At  least  not  yet.)  The  world’s  most  robust  enterprise  platform*  to  drive  your  business. 
And  the  seamless  integration  of  products  with  unsurpassed  reliability. 

It  used  to  be  that  you  could  only  get  performance  like  this  with  the  old  school,  RISC/UNIX.  But  now  Compaq  ProLiant  and 
ProSignia  servers,  along  with  the  Deskpro  line  and  Professional  Workstations  rocket  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  and  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Workstation  operating  systems.  Now  you  get  not  only  high  performance  but  also  the  reliability  that  your  business  demands. 
(Note:  the  ProLiant  5000  has  consistently  achieved  the  best  transaction  performances  with  Windows  NT  on  the  TPC-C  benchmark.) 

With  literally  thousands  of  applications  to  choose  Irom,  there’s  flexibility.  Deploying  is  simple  too,  as  is  management  with  Compaq’s 
Insight  Manager,  Intelligent  Manageability  and  Microsoft  Systems  Management  Server.  And  not  just  today  and  next  week  but  throughout 
the  system’s  life  span.  Just  the  fact  that  there’s  one-stop,  Frontline  Partnership  accountability  eliminates  the  headaches. 

Throw  into  the  purchase  equation  a  host  of  scalable  Internet /Intranet  solutions,  plus  one  of  the  lowest  overall  ownership  costs 
running  and  you’re  looking  at  the  results  of  this  new  math  on  your  bottom  line  as  well.  For  white  papers  or  additional  information,  visit 
us  at  www.compaq.com/solutions/frontline/  or  www.microsoft.com/ntserver/info/. 


COMPAQ.  Microsoft 

Frontline  Partnership 


‘Based  on  published  TPC-C  results  as  of  12/27/96.  The  TPC-C  test  is  a  transaction -oriented  OLTP  environment.  TPC  is  a  trademark  of  the  Transaction  Processing  Council.  ©1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
Compaq  registered  U.  S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant,  ProSignia,  Deskpro  and  Compaq  Professional  Workstation  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  1-800- 567-1616. 
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IS  department;  the  bad  news  is  that  the  IS  staff,  freed 
to  focus  on  more  strategic  needs,  must  develop  better 
business  and  communications  skills  and  learn  more 
about  newer  technologies  such  as  networking,  EDI 
and  the  Internet.  Sometimes  those  challenges  result  in 
retraining,  sometimes  in  restaffing.  Either  way,  James 
Aselta,  a  New  York-based  partner  in  the  U.S.  shared 
services  practice  for  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  sees  the 
change  as  an  opportunity,  not  as  an  obstacle.  “Shared 
services  is  a  chance  to  get  out  in  the  forefront  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  begin  thinking  strategically  about  systems — 
common  systems,”  Aselta  says.  “For  many  IS  people, 
shared  services  plays  into  what  they’ve  been  saying 
they  wanted  to  do  for  years.” 

When  shared  services  is  in  place,  IS  also  can  help 
organizations  meet  their  greatest  external  chal¬ 
lenge — globalization.  In  Europe,  regulations  limit 
how  data  moves  across  borders,  and  strong  labor 
unions  inhibit  companies  that  want  to  move  employ¬ 
ees  between  countries.  In  Asia,  a  major  issue  for  com¬ 
panies  that  want  to  leverage  shared  services  global¬ 
ly  is  telecommunications  infrastructure — or  the  lack 
thereof.  To  alleviate  those  problems,  IS  departments 
at  AlliedSignal  and  other  companies  have  helped 
their  organizations  create  country  centers  of  shared 
services — small  country-specific  organizations  that 
mirror  and  report  back  to  the  greater  shared  services 
organizations — in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  have 
either  helped  build  the  necessary  infrastructure  or 
encouraged  partnership  with  local  companies 
engaged  in  that  construction. 

Beyond  Shared  Services 

“Virtual  shared  services”  may  arise  as  Internet  tech¬ 
nology  creates  a  vehicle  for  companies  to  consolidate 
functions  and  systems  at  multiple  sites  without  phys¬ 
ically  combining  systems  or  staff.  Or  multiple  com¬ 
panies  may  even  share  shared  services.  AlliedSignal 
Business  Services  already  has  been  approached  to  run 
payroll  for  several  external  companies,  Henderson 
says,  but  his  organization  is  not  ready  to  take  on  that 
role.  Tenneco  already  provides  data  center  support 
for  Newport  News  Shipbuilding,  a  former  Tenneco 
business  unit  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  TBS  man¬ 
agement  is  weighing  whether  shared  services  can 
become  a  successful  commercial  venture. 

No  one  says  shifting  to  shared  services  is  easy.  The 
larger  and  more  diverse  the  company,  the  longer 
shared  services  takes  to  implement,  and  the  more  it 
costs.  But  for  the  companies  that  have  seen  it  through, 
shared  services  has  borne  impressive  results.  “The  first 
years  are  very  emotional;  you’re  going  against  the 
grain,  no  question,”  says  AlliedSignal’s  Kittelberger. 
“But  in  the  end,  it  comes  down  to  dollars  and  cents.  I 
know  shared  services  is  good  because  I’ve  done  it,  and 
it  works.”  EE1 


Staff  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
tfield@cio.com. 


Looking 
Inward  Before 
Outsourcing 

Although  it’s  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “ insourcing ,  ” 
the  shared  services 
approach  need  not 
exclude  outsourcing 

ALLIEDSIGNAL  INC.,  whose  AlliedSig¬ 
nal  Business  Services  administers 
a  $300-million-per-year  shared  ser¬ 
vices  operation,  uses  its  shared  services 
methodology  to  determine  just  how  much 
it  costs  to  provide  a  particular  service  and 
whether  that  service  can  be  provided  better 
and  cheaper  internally  or  by  an  external  ven¬ 
dor.  "Shared  services  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  steps  to  prepare  yourselves  for  outsourc¬ 
ing,"  says  AlliedSignal  CIO  and  Corporate  VP 
Larry  Kittelberger.  "Get  all  your  costs  down 
first  and  then  see  if  anyone  else  can  beat  it." 

Already,  AlliedSignal  has  outsourced  its 
desktop  computer  support  and  help  desk 
functions,  however  few  of  the  other  shared 
services  has  been  outsourced.  If  that  even¬ 
tually  does  happen,  Business  Services  will 
manage  the  outsourcing  relationship  for 
AlliedSignal. 

Tenneco,  too,  has  used  shared  services  as 
a  means  of  determining  cost  of  service,  says 
Karen  McKemie,  head  of  IT  at  Tenneco 
Business  Services.  So  far,  Tenneco  has  out¬ 
sourced  benefits  delivery  and  relocation  ser¬ 
vices  to  low-cost  vendors,  and  other  services 
are  reviewed  regularly. 

Shared  services  works  best  when  a  com¬ 
pany's  business  units  have  the  option  of  out¬ 
sourcing,  says  Leland  I.  Forst,  CEO  of  The 
Amherst  Group  Ltd.,  a  Greenwich,  Conn., 
shared  services  consultancy  that  has  special¬ 
ized  in  shared  services  since  1991.  "Otherwise, 
it's  just  centralization  in  disguise,"  Forst  says, 
"a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."  -T.  Field 
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Microsoft  Exchange  Server 


outcon  figures, 
outadministers, 

outscales, 
outfeatures, 

out  vails 

and  generally 

outinternets 

an  one,  messaging  and 
collaboration  systems. 

(Outrageous?  Not  according  to  the  experts.) 


In  comparative  reviews  by  Network  World  and 
Network  Computing,  Microsoft®  Exchange  Server 
prevailed  over  Lotus  cc:Mail,  Lotus  Notes/Domino, 
and  Novell  GroupWise  as  the  Internet  messaging 
champ.  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  garnered  an 
overall  score  of  8.7  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  in  Network 
World's  review.  And  Network  Computing  dubbed 


Microsoft  Exchange  Server  its  “Editor’s  Choice.” 
Further  proof  that  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  is 
the  best  messaging  and  collaboration  system 
available  today — the  recent  Burke  Marketing 
Research  study.  It  concluded  that  70%  of  IT 
Administrators  prefer  Microsoft  Exchange  Server 
over  Lotus  Domino  and  Netscape  Mail  Server. 


Test  it  yourself:  Try  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  5.0  free  for  120  days. 
www.microsoft.com/exchange/promo/eval/ 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Network  World  review  published  March  10,  1997.  Network  Computing  review  published  March  15,  1997.  Burke  Marketing  Research  conducted  December  1996. 
©  1997  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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New  technologies  may  facilitate  data  ™ 
collection  and  dissemination,  but  they  also 
enable  behavior  that  violates  many 
consumers'  sense  of  privacy 


BY  JENNIFER  BRESNAHAN 
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Part  One  of  this  series  (The  Data 
Game,"  CIO,  May  1, 1997)  looked  at 
the  term  "information  exhaust"  and 
what  it  means  for  companies  looking 
to  turn  their  data  into  new  products. 

Part  Two,  this  feature,  examines  the 
pitfalls  companies  can  fall  into  when 
they  violate  customers'  privacy  by  sell 
ing  data. 
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OOKING  DOWN  AT  THE  COMPLIMENTARY  PACKET 


of  seeds  he'd  just  received  from  Smithsonian 
Magazine,  Ram  Avrahami  shook  his  head 
and  walked  from  his  mailbox  back  to  his 


gardenless  apartment  in  Arlington,  Va.  For  years, 

Avrahami,  a  sales 
manager  of  a  large 
telecommunications 


Turning  Data  into  Dollars 


company,  had  tried 
to  stop  the  ceaseless 


Dollars 

part  two 


flow  of  unwanted 
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Turning 
Data  into 
Dollars 

part  two 


receiving,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  as  an  experiment, 
he  misspelled  his  name  on  a  subscription  for  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Sure  enough,  the  name  on 
the  mailing  label  from  Smithsonian  included  the 
same  misspelling.  That  was  the  breaking  point  for 
Avrahami,  who,  in  collaboration  with  Private 
Citizen  Inc.  (www.ctct.com),  an  anti-junk  mail 
advocacy  group,  is  fighting  for  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  from  junk  e-mail.  Unlike  most  people,  who 
eventually  give  up  the  good  fight  against  junk  mail, 
Avrahami  decided  to  take  his  grievance  against  U.S. 
News  to  court.  “The  mailing  itself  was  not  the  real 
problem,”  he  says.  “I  just  didn’t  want  anyone  to 
sell  my  private  life  without  my  permission.” 

Avrahami  lost  the  case.  The  court  ruled  that  it  is 
not  illegal  for  companies  to  collect,  analyze  and  sell 
data  about  their  customers.  But  companies  would 
be  wise  to  view  Ram  Avrahami  v.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  Inc.  as  a  warning.  Consumers  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  value  of  their  personal 
data  and  may  soon  reclaim  ownership  of  it — or  at 
least  demand  higher  levels  of  service  (or  some  cash) 
in  exchange.  And  their  discontent  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  legislators  eager  to  protect  consumers 
from  unethical  business  practices.  In  the  meantime, 
individuals  and  watchdog  groups  are  patrolling  for 
and  summarily  punishing  what  they  deem  to  be 
unethical  corporate  behavior  in  this  area.  Even  if 
people’s  complaints  never  get  to  the  courtroom,  the 
ruckus  they  raise  can  create  a  publicity  nightmare 
for  companies  that  results  in  lost  business. 

Companies  with  extra-sharp  radar  already 
understand  those  potential  pitfalls  of  information 
commerce,  though  they  are  understandably  reluc¬ 
tant  to  abandon  the  new  market  opportunities  it 
presents  (see  “The  Data  Game,”  CIO,  May  1, 
1997).  The  CIO’s  role  in  this  process  is  to  imple¬ 
ment  and  maintain  the  systems  to  collect,  store  and 
protect  consumer  information  as  well  as  to  guide 
the  company’s  ethical  strategy. 

“This  is  a  values  issue  versus  an  equipment 
issue,”  explains  Jeffrey  F.  Rayport,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Service  Management  Group  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  “CIOs  aren’t  used  to 
thinking  about  their  roles  that  way.  If  you  get  it 
right,  you’ll  learn  more  and  can  deliver  better  value. 
But  if  you  get  it  wrong,  you’re  shut  out  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  customers  that  could  teach  you  about 
how  their  tastes  and  preferences  are  evolving  over 
time.  The  stakes  here  are  huge.” 


Easy  Access 

The  first  lesson  companies  learn  in  this  new  info- 
arena  is  that  where  personal  data  is  concerned,  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  to  play  hard-to-get.  Consumers  have 
vehement  reactions  to  any  product  that  makes  per¬ 
sonal  information  readily  available  or  accessible  to 
a  wide  audience — even  if  that  data  is  already  found 
in  less  convenient  public  sources.  They  hate  the  idea 


that  anyone  with  a  computer  and  a  modem  can  gain 
access  to  information  about  them.  For  instance, 
although  many  online  databases  are  composed 
mostly  of  information  already  available  elsewhere — 
in  the  white  pages  or  from  market  research  compa- 
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Jeffrey  Rayport:  If  you  get  your 
data  policies  right,  you’ll  learn 
more  and  can  deliver  better 
value.  If  you  get  them  wrong, 
you’re  shut  out  of  a  dialogue 
with  customers. 


mm 


nies — many  consumers  are  spooked  to  discover 
that  their  Social  Security  numbers  are  available  over 
the  Net. 

Lexis-Nexis  learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way 
when  in  1996  it  released  the  P-Trak  Personal 


Locator  containing  information  about  300  million 
people,  including  telephone  numbers,  addresses  and 
Social  Security  numbers.  Subscribers  to  Lexis- 
Nexis’s  private  library  could  access  the  information 
for  about  $85  a  search,  says  Lexis-Nexis  Public 
Relations  Manager  Judi  Schultz  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  company  sent  out  a  marketing  message  and 
was  soon  flooded  with  calls  and  e-mail  from  peo¬ 
ple  requesting  to  have  their  information  removed 
from  the  database.  Six  days  later,  public  outrage 
compelled  Lexis  to  remove  Social  Security  numbers 
from  the  product,  even  though  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  always  had  been  available  through  the  mail 
from  the  International  Research  Bureau  Inc.  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  experi¬ 
enced  a  similar  public  flog¬ 
ging  in  1990  when  it  released 
Marketplace,  a  CD-ROM 
product  containing  individual 
names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers.  All  the  information 
in  Marketplace  was  obtain¬ 
able  previously  from  U.S. 

Census  Reports  or  market 
research  companies,  but  con¬ 
sumers  reacted  when  they 
realized  how  universally — and  easily — accessible 
the  Lotus  product  made  their  personal  data.  Lotus 
was  inundated  with  nearly  800  phone  calls  a  day 
until  the  negative  publicity  helped  push  Lotus  to 
sell  off  the  product  technology  in  1991  to  IMarket 
Inc.,  says  Douglas  C.  Borchard,  president  of 
IMarket  and  former  product  manager  at  Lotus. 
Eventually,  IMarket  executives  decided  that  they, 
too,  would  stay  away  from  databases  connected 
with  consumer  information,  instead  offering 
databases  containing  only  profiles  of  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies.  The  company  has  no  immediate  plans  to  haz¬ 
ard  the  consumer  realm  again,  Borchard  says. 

Online  Offenses 

Poor  netiquette  can  also  cause  customer  revolt. 
Gathering  information  on  people  through  the  Web 
without  telling  them  is  a  sure-fire  way  to  get  them 
miffed.  The  notorious  cookie  technology,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  tracks  a  user’s  actions  on  the  Web,  has 
practical  applications,  but  companies  employing  it 
often  don’t  inform  the  people  being  tracked,  says 
Stanton  McCandlish,  program  director  for  the  San 
Francisco-based  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation. 
Similarly,  the  “stealth  software”  used  by  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Registration  Wizard  caused  a  public  uproar 
in  1995  by  automatically  collecting  information 
about  customers’  systems  without  their  knowledge 
or  permission,  Rayport  says.  When  Windows  95 
users  registered  online,  Registration  Wizard  inven¬ 
toried  users’  PCs  and  all  the  major  software  prod- 


"Customers  are  becoming 
aware  that  companies  are 
generating  profitability 
based  on  their  personal 
information." 

-Jeffrey  Rayport 
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You  know  every  step 


Every  move 


To’where  it  becomes  second  nature 


Because  you’ve  danced  the  dance  a  thousand  times 


And  you  know  the  only  way 


to  keep  up,  is  to  be  able  to  think  on  your  feet 


bet; 
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nets  running  on  their  systems.  Microsoft  stopped 
the  practice  when  people  got  wind  of  it  and  rallied 
against  it. 

Another  netiquette  faux  pas  includes  sending 
mass-marketing  e-mail.  Consumers  on  the  Web 
guard  their  privacy  fiercely  and  don’t  take  kindly  to 
being  tracked,  cataloged  and  marked.  Junk  e-mail 
is  one  of  the  biggest  peeves  of  people  on  the  Internet, 
says  Barry  Fraser,  staff  counsel  for  San  Diego-based 
consumer  watchdog  group  Utility  Consumers’ 
Action  Network.  “People  who  have  been  on  the 
Internet  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  tend  to 
think  of  the  Internet  as  their  own  little  community,” 
explains  Joel  McNamara,  an  Internet  security  con¬ 
sultant  and  principal  at  CPS  in  Seattle. 

Most  lawyers  agree  that  U.S.  citizens  have  no 
legal  recourse  when  they  feel  that  a  company  has 
disregarded  their  privacy  rights  online,  although 
the  junk  fax  law,  enacted  to  prohibit  advertisers 
from  sending  unsolicited  faxes,  is  extendible  to 
direct  marketing  on  the  Internet,  according  to 
Pleasanton,  Calif.-based  attorney  Mark  J.  Welch. 
No  company  sending  junk  e-mail  has  been  tried  on 


the  basis  of  this  law,  he  says,  because  “they’re  most¬ 
ly  fly-by-night  operations  with  no  assets.”  What 
consumers  do  have  on  their  side,  however,  is  the 
power  of  the  word.  “A  single  grudge  page  can  hurt 
a  company  in  ways  that  far  exceed  the  value  of 
what  it’s  done,”  says  Welch.  In  addition  to  person¬ 
al  vendetta  pages,  a  plethora  of  organized  sites  exist 
to  slam  unethical  business  practices,  such  as  non¬ 
profit  consumer  organization  CyberCop  Precinct 
House  (www.ucan.org)  and  watchdog  page 
Blacklist  Internet  Advertisers  ( www-math . 
itni-paderborn.de/~axel/BL). 

No  company  has  been  more  widely  denounced 
for  sending  marketing  e-mail  than  Cyber  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  a  Philadelphia-based  bulk  e-mail  service. 
Cyber  Promotions  was  the  target  of  a  lawsuit  led 
by  America  Online  Inc.  and  of  many  grudge  pages, 
including  one  created  by  Welch.  (The  AOL  case  was 
settled  in  early  February  with  both  sides  mutually 
releasing  each  without  any  monetary  damages.)  “If 
you  send  me  junk  e-mail,  you  are  engaged  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  unethical  behavior,”  Welch 
explains.  “It  irritates  and  harasses  me.  Therefore, 


Sometimes  selling 
customer  data  can  be 
risky  business 

ONE  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON 
pitfalls  for  companies  col¬ 
lecting  consumer  data  is 
that  the  data  they  sell  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  expose  their  customers  to 
harm  or  danger.  For  example,  in 
1 995,  consumers  loudly  protested  a 
database  of  information  that 
Metromail  Corp.,  a  Lombard,  111.- 
based  direct  mailing  subsidiary  of 
R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  col¬ 
lected  on  the  hobbies,  addresses, 
preferences  and  health  of  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  children  in  California.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  that  pedophiles  would  use 
the  database  to  target  children — a 
fear  that  was  fanned  when  a  televi¬ 
sion  reporter  in  Southern  California 
managed  to  order  private  informa¬ 
tion  on  5,500  kids  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  using  the  name  of  a  convicted 


child-killer,  a  phony  business  name 
and  a  fake  telephone  number. 

Metromail’s  practice  of  hiring 
felons  in  a  Texas  prison  to  do  data 
entry  also  has  put  consumers  as 
risk.  In  1994,  a  convicted  rapist 
memorized  an  Ohio  woman’s  per¬ 
sonal  data  and  wrote  her  a  threat¬ 
ening  letter.  The  woman  proceeded 
to  trash  the  company,  appearing  on 
talk  shows  such  as  Geraldo 
Rivera’s,  according  to  Marc  Klaas, 
president  of  the  Klaas  Foundation 
for  Children  in  Sausalito,  Calif.  Her 
lawsuit  against  Metromail  is  pend¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  of  those  controver¬ 
sies,  Metromail’s  chairman  and 
chief  executive  retired  and  R.R. 
Donnelley  relinquished  control  of 
Metromail  when  it  went  public  in 
spring  1996. 

Even  companies  that  don’t  make 
their  databases  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  put  consumers  at  risk 
through  hacker  activity  and  em¬ 
ployee  error.  In  1 996,  for  example, 
an  employee  at  a  Florida  research 
organization  was  careless  with  a 
disk  containing  the  names  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  AIDS  patients  in  the 
region.  The  file  made  its  way  to  the 
local  newspaper,  whose  decision 


not  to  print  the  list  saved  the  orga¬ 
nization  many  a  lawsuit,  according 
to  Linda  L.  Kloss,  CEO  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Health  Information  Management 
Association  in  Chicago. 

In  addition,  the  danger  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  different  databases  in  one 
place,  says  Joel  McNamara,  an 
Internet  security  consultant  and 
principal  of  CPS  in  Seattle. 

Anybody  can  now  run  a  query  to 
get  an  individual’s  name  and 
address — and  then  bring  up  a  map¬ 
ping  application  to  draw  a  map  to 
that  person’s  front  door. 

Those  who  may  have  expressed 
objections  to  what  marketing  pro¬ 
fessionals  could  do  with  that  infor¬ 
mation  are  drawing  the  line  when 
they  imagine  the  same  information 
in  the  hands  of  less  savory  charac¬ 
ters.  “Now  Joe  Blow  in  his  garage 
can  see  the  same  information,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  same  assurances  or 
discipline  of  the  marketplace,”  says 
Jeffrey  F.  Rayport,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Service  Management 
Group  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School. 

-J.  Bresnahan 
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I  will  not  do  business  with  you,  and  in  fact,  I  will 
put  up  a  page  that  does  a  lot  of  damage.”  Welch 
claims  that  other  companies  using  Cyber  Promo¬ 
tions  are  also  blacklisted  by  consumers,  although 
Bob  Roberts,  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Camelot  Music  Inc.,  insists  that  the  retail  music 
company’s  use  of  Cyber  Promotions  to  announce 
the  launch  of  its  CD  Genie  site  in  1996  provoked 
very  few  complaints  from  consumers. 

Solutions  Providers 

Many  companies  are  drawing  up  guidelines  to  steer 
their  excursions  into  the  jungle  of  information  com¬ 
merce.  One  approach  is  to  avoid  the  issue  alto¬ 
gether,  as  West  Chester,  Pa. -based  cable  shopping 
service  QVC  Inc.  has  done.  QVC  refuses  to  sell  to 
other  merchants  any  of  the  information  it  has  col¬ 
lected  on  more  than  60  million  U.S.  households.  In 
fact,  QVC  won’t  even  use  the  information  for  its 
own  direct  marketing  purposes  because  it  doesn’t 
want  to  risk  offending  customers,  says  Ellen  Rubin, 
QVC’s  vice  president  of  public  relations. 

Other  companies  are  trying  to  fix  the  problems 
internally  so  they  can  continue  to  use  and  benefit 


from  consumer  data.  Conway,  Ark. -based  infor¬ 
mation  technology  and  management  services  pro¬ 
vider  Acxiom  Corp.,  for  example,  has  created  a 
detailed  policy  statement  reassuring  customers  that 
their  data  will  be  treated  respectfully  by  Acxiom. 
Since  the  Registration  Wizard  fiasco,  Microsoft  has 
pledged  to  adhere  to  the  stricter  European 
Community  Privacy  Directive  (see  box,  Page  74). 

On  a  broader  level,  many  industry  groups  and 
trade  associations  are  also  working  on  solving  the 
problem  before  the  government  gets  involved.  For 
instance,  the  Direct  Marketing  Association  Inc. 
(DMA)  in  New  York  has  written  draft  principles 
for  online  marketing,  focusing  on  the  idea  of  letting 
customers  opt  out  of  a  database  or  mailing  list. 
Another  industry  endeavor  is  ETrust,  an  online 
transactional  security  and  privacy  project  launched 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  a  group  of  Internet 
and  electronic  commerce  pioneers.  Designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  online  merchants  with  a  clear  set  of  standards 
and  guidelines  and  to  bolster  public  confidence  in 
Internet  commerce,  ETrust  rates  how  well  mer¬ 
chants  inform  consumers  about  the  privacy  and 
security  consequences  of  an  online  transaction. 
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“We  believe  that  self-regulation  provides  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  adapt  to  changing  marketing  conditions, 
technology  trends  and  consumer  behavior  and  atti¬ 
tudes,”  says  Chet  Dalzell,  a  spokesman  for  the 
DMA.  “If  we’re  not  effective,  the  alternative  is 
undermined  consumer  confidence  in  the  medium, 
so  we  have  every  reason  to  make  sure  this  works.” 

The  effectiveness  of  these  self-regulatory  mea¬ 
sures  remains  to  be  seen.  Currently,  few  companies 
let  consumers  choose  to  opt  out  of  lists  despite  the 
DMA  recommendations  that  they  offer  the  choice, 
McNamara  says.  Moreover,  Avrahami  asserts  that 
simply  letting  customers  opt  out  after  the  fact  isn’t 
enough.  Instead,  he  says,  companies  should  include 
only  those  who  specifically  opt  in.  That  way,  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  sure  to  get  what  they  want,  and  com¬ 
panies  will  retain  the  privilege  of  using  their  data. 

If  companies  don’t  quickly  align  their  interests 
with  consumers’,  the  government  should  require 
them  to  at  least  provide  a  choice  to  opt  out,  says 
Beth  Givens,  project  director  of  the  Privacy  Rights 
Clearinghouse  in  San  Diego.  But  most  business 
groups  want  the  government  to  wait  for  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  mature,  giving  the  industry  time  to  solve 
these  problems  itself.  “When  the  government  gets 


involved,  it  doesn’t  understand  the  technology,  and 
that  usually  ends  up  in  bad  laws  that  won’t  solve 
anything,”  explains  McNamara.  “Technology  will 
always  outpace  legislation.” 

For  example,  bills  such  as  the  Consumer  Internet 
Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1997  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  McCandlish  says.  The  bill  would 
regulate  what  an  interactive  computer  service  can 
do  with  a  subscriber’s  personally  identifiable  infor¬ 
mation,  “but  it  applies  only  to  Internet  service  pro¬ 
viders,  and  that’s  not  really  where  most  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  generated,”  McCandlish  explains.  “It’s 
generated  by  the  Disneys  or  Time  Warners,  and  this 
law  would  not  cover  them.”  Furthermore,  the  bill 
mandates  that  a  company  get  prior  written  consent 
from  people  before  touching  their  data.  “That’s  just 
not  practical.  You  can’t  say,  ‘Sorry,  you  can’t  use 
this  Web  page  until  you  mail,  via  postal  mail,  a 
signed  form.’  That  would  be  really  harmful  to 
online  commerce,”  McCandlish  says. 

Individual  states  are  also  looking  at  passing  law$ 
to  guard  consumer  privacy  in  the  electronic  age. 
But  bills  currently  under  debate,  such  as  the  Nevada 
state  Junk  E-mail  Bill,  which  seeks  to  prohibit  send¬ 
ing  unsolicited  e-mail  for  commercial  purposes. 
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Phil  Orton,  Director 
of  Centralized  Operations, 
Entergy  Corporation 
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Not  Without 

EMC  Enterprise 
Storage 
They  Won’t 


Consolidating  information  for 
business  results  is  nothing  more 
than  wishful  thinking  without 
EMC  Enterprise  Storage.'"  With 


EMC  at  the  center  of  the  IT 


enterprise,  business  leaders 
now  have  the  tools  they  need 
to  leverage  all  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  powerful  competitive 
advantage.  Finally,  vast  amounts 
of  information  can  be  managed, 
stored,  protected,  and  rapidly 
shared  simultaneously  across 
all  platforms  -  mainframe,  open 


systems,  NT,  AS/400,  you  name 


it.  EMC  Enterprise  Storage.  For 


companies  that  want  to  grow 
as  quickly  as  their  information. 


To  learn  more,  visit  our  Web 


site  at  www.emc.com,  or  call 


1-800-424-EMC2,  ext.  386. 


EMC2 

The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


EMCi  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  EMC  Enterprise  Storage  and  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©1997  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 
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complain  to  the  government  in  the  first  place. 
Berkeley,  Calif.-based  online  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  service  CyberGold  Inc.,  for  example,  mon¬ 
etarily  compensates  people  for  reading  ads  on  the 
Web.  That  kind  of  approach,  of  course,  necessitates 
a  bigger  marketing  budget. 

“The  information  that  feeds  database  systems 
historically  has  been  considered  free  goods,  as  long 
as  you  could  fund  the  creation  of  an  information 
infrastructure,”  says  Rayport.  “Customers  are 
becoming  aware  that  companies  are  generating 
profitability  based  on  their  personal  information. 
The  combination  of  this  rising  awareness — the  pri¬ 
vacy  issue  and  the  diffusion  of  technology  into  busi¬ 
nesses  and  homes  that  allows  them  to  control  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  their  own 
behavior — means  consumers  are  going  to  be  in  a 
good  position.  If  you’re  a  CIO  and  customer  data 
is  your  life  business,  you’re  going  to  have  to  start 
budgeting  for  this.” 

“Personal  information  is  worth  money,” 
Avrahami  explains.  “The  short-term  interest  of 
businesses  is  to  confiscate  that  value  and  sell  it  for 
profit.  In  the  long  run,  businesses  will  benefit  from 
sharing  the  value  with  consumers  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  themselves.”  HID 

Staff  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can  be  reached  at 
jbresnahan@cio.com. 
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“are  just  noise,”  says  McCandlish.  “If  we  get  a 
whole  bunch  more  of  these,  it  could  cause  a  real 
problem.  Every  state  will  have  its  own  Internet  law. 
It’s  a  mess  waiting  to  happen,”  he  says.  “States  need 
to  hold  off  on  making  rules  for  a  medium  that  no 
one  understands  yet.” 

Perhaps  the  smartest  companies  are  those  mak¬ 
ing  customers  happy,  so  they  don’t  go  running  to 

Spredien  Sie  Data  Laws? 

rHERE  MAY  BE  FEW  U.S.  LAWS  REGULATING  BUSINESS  ON 
the  Web,  but  U.S.  companies  operating  outside  the  United 
States  should  be  aware  that  the  same  is  not  true  of  other 
countries.  The  European  Community  has  developed  strict  data 
privacy  laws  in  the  European  Community  Privacy  Directive. 

"Say  you've  got  a  Web  site  out  there  and  are  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  from  individuals  about  their  use  of  the  Web,"  says  David 
Post,  associate  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center.  "If  they  are  not  Americans — which  they  well  might  not 
be — you  may  be  subject  to  the  legal  rules  of  other  countries. 
Whether  the  Germans  can  enforce  that  is  a  complicated  ques¬ 
tion,  but  if  you  have  operations  in  Germany  and  your  Web  site 
is  in  Des  Moines,  you  might  think  twice  about  what  you  can  do." 
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WE  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  YOU  TO  THE  MOON. 
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FIELDCREST  CANNON  KNOWS  HOW  TO 
KEEP  YOU  COMFORTABLE  WHILE  YOU’RE  THERE. 


From  designing  the  next  generation  space  shuttle  to  outsourcing  services  for 
one  of  America’s  largest  manufacturers  of  home  textiles,  Lockheed  Martin  has 
been  applying  its  IT  expertise  to  help  customers  achieve  their  visions  for 
decades.  Vou  don’t  have  to  be  a  rocket  scientist  to  understand  the  strategic 
value  of  managing  information.  Vou  just  need  to  partner  with  a  company  who  can 
help  you  adapt  to  changing  requirements,  improve  your  processes  and  expand 
your  capabilities.  Call  us  at  1-800-572-7887.  You’ll  be  comfortable  with  us,  too. 
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tors  delivers  what  you  need — and  expect.  We’re 
the  only  company  in  the  world  that  partners 


Looking  at  videoconferencing  for  your  company?  PictureTel  is  a  global  company  located  in  major 
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PictureTel,  and  its  network  of  worldwide  distribu-  '  markets  around  the  world.  So  maintaining  and 

supporting  distant  locations  is  never  a  problem. 


Consider  this:  PictureTel  has  over  100,000 


with  you  to  provide  a 
total,  seamless  video- 
conferencing  solu¬ 
tion  that’s  tailored  to 
your  specific  business 
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Or  one  less 
thing  to  worry 
about. 
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systems  installed 


worldwide,  which 


makes  us  the  market 


leader.  Why?  Because 


we  have  everything 


needs.  And  only  PictureTel  provides  one-stop 


you  need  to  make  your  videoconferencing  experi- 


shopping  to  simplify  your  process — offering  prod-  ence  a  worry-free,  successful  one.  Call  PictureTel 


ucts  such  as  ISDN  and  network-based  videocon¬ 


ferencing  systems,  and  support  services  such  as 
consulting,  educational  services,  installation,  call 


management  and  user  training.  What’s  more, 


at  1-800-716-6000  (press  option  3)  for  a  free 
white  paper  on  our  enterprise-wide  solutions, 


or  to  learn  how  PictureTel  can  help  integrate 


videoconferencing  into  your  organization. 


(f]  PictureTel 

The  Global  Videoconferencing  Company. 

www.picturetel.com 
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The  new  demands  of  higher  education 
are  pushing  up  the  IT  grading  curve 


BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 

Imagine  you  are  the  CIO  of  a  major  research  university.  As  such,  you  get 
to  dabble  with  the  coolest  high-tech  equipment  around,  including  the  con¬ 
trol  room  you’ve  built  that’s  both  the  pulse  of  your  institution  and  the  envy 
of  the  local  broadcast  station.  Displayed  on  each  of  the  dozens  of  monitors 
are  the  “class”  proceedings  of  numerous  courses.  To  your  right,  screens 
show  the  work  of  students  enrolled  in  a  distance  chemistry  course  who  are 
using  3-D  virtual  reality  applications  to  conduct  experiments  with  danger¬ 
ous  corrosive  acids.  To  your  left,  busi¬ 
ness  majors  are  reviewing  a  multi- 
media  case  study  featuring  video,  text 
and  audio  clips  of  a  beleaguered  com¬ 
pany’s  executives.  And  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  several  screens  are  moni¬ 
toring  the  university’s  virtual  learning 
environments  set  up  in  collaboration 
with  far-flung  schools  and  local  busi¬ 
nesses.  Even  though  it’s  barely  past 
dawn  on  a  July  morning  in  2034,  you 
can  see  that  several  hundred  learners 
are  “attending”  various  courses  by 
communicating  in  two-way,  real-time 
dialogue  with  their  peers  and  teachers. 

And  that’s  what  is  going  on  just  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 

If  you  thought  heading  up  an  IS 
shop  in  a  post-secondary  institution 
meant  having  a  cushy  schedule  and 


THUMBNAIL 

Industry:  U.S.  higher  education 

Primary  Service:  Education  and  research 

Total  Expenditures:  Approximately 
$173.3  billion  in  1994 

Number  of  Players:  605  public  four-year 
institutions;  1,610  private 
four-year  institutions; 

1,036  public  two-year  in¬ 
stitutions;  437  private 
two-year  institutions 

Total  Enrollment:  More 
than  14  million  students 

SOURCE  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ALMANAC  SEPTEMBER,  1996 
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FORCES 
OF  CHANGE 

Customer  Requirements: 

Both  students  and  con¬ 
stituents,  such  as  businesses 
and  government,  are  demand¬ 
ing  that  graduates  of  post-sec¬ 
ondary  institutions  have  mar¬ 
ketable  skills.  In  addition, 
changing  demographics  mean 
that  more  students  are  older 
than  the  1 8-22  age  group. 

Impact:  Nontraditional  stu¬ 
dents  want  more  flexible  sched¬ 
ules  and  alternative  curricula. 
Businesses  are  joining  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  to  develop  skills- 
based  programs. 


Costs:  In  the  past  decade,  the 
cost  of  higher  education  consis¬ 
tently  has  outpaced  inflation. 

Impact:  Colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  under  pressure  to  contain 
costs  and  justify  tuition  rates.  In¬ 
stitutions  are  also  looking  for 
other  ways  to  bring  in  revenues. 


Growth:  With  enrollment  up 
over  the  past  10  years  and  the 
need  for  more-skilled  workers 
increasing,  higher  education  is 
a  growth  industry. 

Impact:  More  players  are  en¬ 
tering  the  higher  education  mar¬ 
ket,  including  for-profit  compa¬ 
nies  and  virtual  universities. 


Technology:  Students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  are  demanding  desktop  con¬ 
nectivity,  access  to  the  Internet 
and  multimedia  applications. 

Impact:  Universities  must  in¬ 
crease  spending  on  technology 
infrastructures.  Multimedia 
applications  promise  to 
change  how  professors  teach 
and  design  curricula. 
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summers  off, 
think  again.  In 
the  future  of 
q  ^  higher  educa- 

R  C*  tion,  IT — and 

the  CIO — have 
a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  class.  While  the 
mission  of  the  nation’s  nearly  3,700 
institutions  of  higher  education  will 
remain  to  educate  students  and  conduct 
research,  the  way  organizations  deliver 
and  carry  out  that  mission  is  changing. 
In  addition,  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
societal  role  of  higher  education  have 
made  universities  an  environment  that’s 
extremely  receptive  to  the  helping  hand 
of  information  technology. 

Competitive  Edge 

While  Ivy  League  and  other  wealthy  in¬ 
stitutions  don’t  have  to  contend  as  much 


I.S.  ACTIONS 

Create  a  strategic  plan  for  an  in¬ 
formation  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture  that  integrates  both  academic 
and  administrative  computing  en¬ 
vironments. 

Establish  links  among  students, 
faculty  and  other  institutions  in 
an  effort  to  share  their  data  and 
capitalize  on  their  expertise. 


Build  an  information  architecture 
that  supports  new  demands  such 
as  distance  learning  and  flexible 
scheduling. 

Explore  new  ways  to  deliver 
course  content,  facilitate  research 
and  enhance  the  learning  process. 

Implement  client/server 
technology  to  replace  or  aug¬ 
ment  centralized  mainframe- 
based  systems. 


with  many  of  the  problems  plaguing 
state  and  community  schools  (such  as 
dwindling  tax  dollars),  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  face  some  common  chal¬ 
lenges.  “The  three  major  problems  that 
confront  higher  education  today  are 
quality,  costs  and  access,”  says  Robert  C. 
Heterick  Jr.,  president  of  Educom,  a 
Washington-based  higher  education 
consortium.  “Institutions  that  are  trying 
to  improve  in  those  areas  are  invariably 
looking  to  information  technology.” 

As  schools  use  technology  to  solve 
these  problems,  technology  itself  be¬ 
comes  a  competitive  edge.  With  the 
advent  of  distance  learning,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  barriers  such  as  geography  and  finite 
classroom  space  begin  to  dissolve.  To 
accommodate  remote  learners  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  18-  to  22-year-old  resi¬ 
dent  students  who  want  to  browse 
through  the  library’s  holdings  without 
leaving  their  dorm  rooms),  universities 
must  build  robust,  point-to-point  net¬ 
works  and  develop  strategic  IT  plans. 
Schools  that  don’t  keep  up  stand  a  good 
chance  of  losing  students  to  competitors. 

The  business  schools  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  both  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  are  spending  millions  on 
networks,  wired  classrooms  and  Web- 
based  services  as  they  wage  a  battle  to 
attract  the  best  students. 

And  at  Boston  College 
Law  School,  where  a 
campaign  is  currently 
underway  to  replace  all 
the  old  buildings  at  the 
Newton,  Mass.,  campus 
with  modern,  wired 
facilities,  technology  is  a 
major  competitive  weap¬ 
on.  “It’s  important  that 
we  keep  up  with  the  state 
of  the  art  and  know 
what’s  going  on  at  other 
schools,”  says  Joe  Harrington,  comput¬ 
ing  and  communications  specialist  for 
the  law  school.  The  school  boasts  a 
brand-new  library  that’s  wired  with  700 
ports  where  students,  faculty  and  staff 
access  the  Internet,  look  up  research 
material  and  send  e-mail.  Over  the  next 
few  years,  says  Harrington,  the  school 
will  rebuild  classrooms  and  faculty 
offices  and  wire  them  to  facilitate  fully 
electronic  coursework. 

Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 


COMMON 

THREADS 

IS  executives  in  industries 
undergoing  dramatic 
change  should: 

Look  for  new  and  efficient  ways 
to  deliver  services  to  customers 
and  constituents. 

Implement  technology  that 

can  move  decision  making 
as  close  to  customers 
as  possible. 


le  are 


P  eopl 

asking  them¬ 
selves,  7s  public 
education  really 
cost-effective  if  it 
takes  five  years  to 
get  a  degree?’” 

-RICHARD  KATZ 


Find  partners  who 

can  collaborate  on 
complicated  and  ex¬ 
pensive  technology  solutions. 


will  spend  $61  million  over  the  next  four 
years  to  build  a  common  Web-based 
infrastructure  and  other  large  systems 
that  link  administrative  and  academic 
computing,  according  to  CIO  Glen  C. 
Mueller.  “What’s  strategically  important 
for  us  is  attracting  world-class  faculty 
and  students,”  Mueller  says.  “Having 
a  backbone  network  and  other  technol¬ 
ogy  services  is  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.” 

Developments  in  dis¬ 
tance  learning  also  open  up 
a  range  of  new  educational 
products  and  services,  says 
Brian  P.  Nedwek,  associate 
provost  of  Saint  Louis 
University  in  Missouri.  For 
example,  he  sees  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  Microsoft  and  Dis¬ 
ney  to  create  interesting  and 
academically  solid  educa¬ 
tional  products.  He  also 
predicts  what  he  calls  the  “unbundling” 
of  higher  education;  instead  of  attending 
one  school  for  a  degree,  students  could 
pursue  individual  courses  or  pieces  of  a 
degree  at  various  institutions  (see  “A  New 
Way  to  Learn,”  Page  86). 

The  issue  of  affordable  tuition  spurs 
competition  as  well.  An  August  1996 
study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
found  that  tuition  at  four-year  public 
schools — where  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
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One  Size  Does  Not  Fit  All 

CIO  roles  in  academia  vary  according  to  school  budgets 


The  role  of  the  CIO  in  higher  education  comes  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  “There  are  three  different  types  of 
higher  education  organizations,  and  each  requires 
different  skills  from  the  CIO,”  says  Peter  Segall,  a  partner 
in  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
LLP’s  higher  education 
consulting  group  in 
Boston. 

At  large  research 
institutions  with  overall 
budgets  of  more  than 
$200  million,  Segall 
believes  the  title  CIO  is 
a  misnomer.  “You  can’t 
be  a  chief  of  anything  at 
those  organizations 
because  they  are  feudal 
empires,”  he  says.  “De¬ 
cision  making  is  decen¬ 
tralized  to  the  local  level 
where  each  dean  runs 
the  show.”  Segall  be¬ 
lieves  CIOs  who  pro¬ 
vide  intellectual  leadership  and  guidance  for  making  tech¬ 
nology  decisions  are  most  appropriate  for  large  univer¬ 
sities.  The  CIO  should  manage  perhaps  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  infrastructure  (such  centralized  systems  as  finance 
and  accounting,  for  example),  Segall  says;  the  rest  of  the 
CIO’s  time  should  be  spent  managing  enterprise  resources 
such  as  site  licenses,  training  and  consulting.  “The  most 
valued  role  is  that  of  a  strategic  technology  officer  who 


can  ensure  that  the  infrastructure  is  in  place  and  make  sure 
technology  issues  are  discussed  by  the  board,”  Segall  says. 

For  universities  with  budgets  ranging  from  $25  mil¬ 
lion  to  $200  million,  CIOs  often  have  more  control  over 

financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  systems. 
However,  CIOs 
should  not  have  the 
final  say  on  technol¬ 
ogy  affecting  the  aca¬ 
demic  institution. 
“Technology  hasn’t 
yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  know  its 
impact  on  teaching 
and  research,”  Segall 
explains.  “Because  the 
nature  of  academic 
work  is  very  personal, 
the  ultimate  decision 
to  use  technology 
must  remain  with  the 
faculty.” 

A  CIO  can  have  the  most  direct  influence  on  technolo¬ 
gy  choices  at  a  college  with  a  budget  under  $25  million. 
“Those  CIOs  have  an  easier  time  dictating  technology 
decisions  because  there’s  more  acceptance  of  centralized 
control,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  administrative  com¬ 
puting,”  Segall  says.  At  small  colleges,  CIOs  can  be  the 
final  arbiter  for  financial  systems,  desktop  standards  and 
the  networking  environment.  -M.  Santosus 


Median  Salaries  of  College  and 
University  CIOs,  1995-96 
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tion’s  9  million  undergraduates  enroll — 
rose  234  percent  between  1980  and 
1995,  while  median  household  income 
during  the  same  period  increased  only  82 
percent.  GAO  attributes  the  rise  to 
higher  administrative 
expenses  and  a  greater 
dependence  on  tuition 
as  a  revenue  source. 

While  the  price  of 
college  has  risen,  many 
customers  feel  quality  has  eroded.  At 
many  public  universities,  students  often 
need  five  years  or  more  to  earn  an  under¬ 
graduate  degree  because  they  can’t  get 
slots  in  required  courses.  “People  are  ask¬ 
ing  themselves,  Ts  public  education 
really  cost-effective  if  it  takes  five  years  to 
get  a  degree?”’  says  Richard  N.  Katz,  vice 


president  of  CAUSE,  a  nonprofit  associ¬ 
ation  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  that  promotes  the 
use  of  information  resources  in  higher 
education.  In  response,  says  Katz,  some 
universities  are  considering  offering  guar- 


-RON  BLEED 

antees  that  promise  graduation  within 
four  years,  provided  of  course  that  stu¬ 
dents  do  their  part.  “Parents  and  students 
are  getting  a  lot  more  discriminating  when 
it  comes  to  selecting  a  university,”  he  says. 

A  Changing  Relationship 

Universities  are  addressing  those  in¬ 


creasing  demands  by  treating  students 
more  like  consumers  whose  business 
they  care  about  capturing.  Increasingly, 
schools  are  seeking  to  establish  lifetime 
relationships  with  students.  “The  notion 
that  students  are  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  more 
than  a  four-year  rela¬ 
tionship  with  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  a  new  con¬ 
cept,”  says  Jill  Kidwell, 
a  partner  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP’s 
higher  education  consulting  practice  in 
Minneapolis. 

At  Wake  Forest  University  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  tuition  covers  an  IBM 
ThinkPad  complete  with  Lotus  Notes, 
Microsoft  Office,  Netscape  and  Eudora. 
Each  campus  building  is  linked  via  Cable- 


T here  will  be  providers  who  will  come  into  our 
territory  and  offer  the  same  services  that  we  do.  ” 
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With  a  vision  for  the  Internet  and  the  trust  of  thousands  on  the  line,  DIGEX 
needed  a  company  that  provided  a  lot  more  than  just  hardware. 


Very  simply,  the  people  at  DIGEX™  bet  the 
farm  on  Compaq  running  Windows  NT® — a 
combination  that  is  changing  the  way  we  do 
business  on  the  Internet  forever.  Two  years  ago 
DIGEX  was  a  small  regional  Internet  Service 
Provider.  Today  they  are  a  national  Internet 
carrier  and  the  world’s  largest  web  site  man¬ 
agement  facility  based  on  Microsoft  NT. 

Providing  industrial-strength  Internet 
hosting  services,  DIGEX  is  home  to  many 
of  the  most  popular  and  innovative  web 
sites  today,  including  Bombay  Company, 
Allstate  Insurance,  Ernst  &  Young  and  Net 
Grocer.  By  going  beyond  the  RISC/UNIX 
alternative  and  partnering  with  Compaq,  they 
made  doing  business  on  the  Internet  a  much 


easier  and  more  accessible  undertaking  for 
thousands  of  businesses. 

Compaq  was  chosen  to  be  the  exclusive 
NT  platform  to  power  this  business  because 
the  people  at  DIGEX  needed  a  company 
that  provided  a  lot  more  than  servers.  Even 
the  most  powerful,  manageable  and  reliable 
servers.  DIGEX  needed  the  best  proven  solu¬ 
tions  to  implement,  manage  and  grow  with 
NT  web  hosting.  With  state-of-the-art  systems 
management  and  continuous  service  and 
support,  Compaq  provides  exactly  that.  And 
Compaq’s  alliance  with  Microsoft  makes 
certain  DIGEX  is  running  the  most  robust 
and  open  platform  for  the  Internet.  This  is 
how  DIGEX’s  vision  became  a  reality. 


©1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  DIGEX  is  a 
service  mark  of  DIGEX,  Inc.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product 
names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  1-800- 567- 1616. 
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tron  FDDI  to  a 
switched  ether- 
net  network  that 
students,  faculty 
and  administra¬ 
tors  use  to  trans¬ 
fer  files,  search  the  Web,  access  propri¬ 
etary  information  such  as  transcripts, 
health  records  and  financial  aid  data, 
and  swap  e-mail.  While  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  helps  current  students  (who  get 
updated  machines  their  junior  year). 
Network  Manager  Ron  Rimmer  sees  the 
real  payoff  of  the  technology  further 
down  the  road.  “As  students  become 
alumni,  we  want  to  have  contact  with 
them,”  he  says.  “Once  students  leave 
here  with  a  computer,  we  want  to  tie 
them  back  into  the  network.”  Wake 
Forest  is  dedicating  a  server  to  handle 
alumni  e-mail  accounts  and  Web  pages 
to  cement  those  ties  even  more. 

While  maintaining  alumni  relations 
makes  sense  from  an  endowment  per¬ 
spective,  Wake  Forest  hopes  to  offer  dis¬ 
tance  education  as  well.  And  the  school 


is  not  alone  in  its  attitude.  Societal  trends 
such  as  downsizing  and  lifelong  learn¬ 
ing  are  influencing  higher  education’s 
curricula,  missions  and  goals.  “People 


cellor  of  information  technologies. 

“Traditional  barriers  of  entry  such  as 
geography,  physical  facilities  and  accred¬ 
itation  are  receding,”  Bleed  says.  “There 


INI  ot  too  far  in  the  future,  students  will 
sit  in  the  comfort  of  their  own  homes  and 
“attend”  business  courses  over  the  Web. 


are  going  to  have  two  or  three  different 
careers  in  their  lives,  and  more  vocations 
require  [more]  certification,”  says  Gene 
Dippel,  CIO  at  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Fullerton.  “Those  changes  are 
forcing  universities  to  reexamine  their 
roles  in  their  communities.” 

The  Maricopa  Community  Colleges 
in  the  Tempe,  Ariz.,  area  are  looking  at 
providing  new  services  to  the  more  than 
160,000  adults  who  attend  classes.  For 
example,  students  can  take  more  than  a 
dozen  courses  over  the  Internet.  Mari¬ 
copa  also  is  exploring  options  such  as 
on-demand  class  scheduling  and  just-in- 
time  training,  says  Ron  Bleed,  vice  chan- 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AT  A  GLANCE 


PAST 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
degree  is  a  good  investment  in 
terms  of  leading  to  brighter  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  and  better  paying 
jobs  for  graduates,  higher  education 
institutions  historically  have  felt 
little  pressure  to  contain  spiraling 
costs  or  align  curricula  to  specific 
business  needs.  To  earn  a  degree, 
students  physically  traveled  to  col¬ 
lege  and  university  campuses. 
Courses  were  taught  by  faculty  or 
teaching  assistants  in  a  linear  fash¬ 
ion,  and  degrees  were  granted  upon 
completion  of  coursework  during  a 
set  period  of 
time. 

Students 
and  uni¬ 
versities 
could  rely 
on  a  steady 
stream  of  financial 
resources — such  as  government 
appropriations  and  grants — to 
cover  tuition  and  expenses. 


FUTURE 

With  the  costs  of  education  outpac¬ 
ing  inflation  and  consuming  huge 
portions  of  middle-class  incomes, 
colleges  and  universities  are  being 
forced  to  become  more  efficient  in 
an  attempt  to  contain  tuition  costs. 
In  addition,  with  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  from  nontradi- 
tional  players  such 
as  online  pro-  « 
grams  and  for-  M 
profit  compa¬ 
nies,  traditional 
institutions  will 
develop  innovative 
programs  that  are  flexible  and 
geared  toward  teaching  marketable 
skills.  No  longer  bound  by  geogra¬ 
phy  or  time  thanks  to  distance  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  Internet,  students  can 
pursue  educational  opportunities  in 
ways  that  best  fit  their  lifestyles.  In 
many  cases,  a  portfolio  of  courses 
with  established  competency  levels 
will  replace  traditional  programs 
that  emphasize  grades  and  degrees. 


will  be  providers  who  will  come  into  our 
territory  and  offer  the  same  services  that 
we  do.”  Bleed  predicts  that  choosing  a 
college  or  university  will  resemble  choos¬ 
ing  a  utility  company:  Students  will  shop 
around  for  the  best,  cheapest,  fastest  and 
most  convenient  programs  without 
regard  to  geographic  location. 

Before  schools  go  virtual  in  a  big  way, 
however,  the  Internet  will  need  some 
revamping.  That’s  why  more  than  80 
schools  have  joined  Educom  for  a  $500 
million  project  called  Internet  II,  which 
is  designed  to  solve  some  of  today’s  per¬ 
formance  problems. 

Not  too  far  in  the  future,  students  will 
sit  in  the  comfort  of  their  own  homes  and 
“attend”  business  courses  over  the  Web 
that  feature  audio,  video  and  text  for¬ 
mats  and  allow  interaction  with  fellow 
students.  That’s  not  to  say  that  the  four- 
year  residential  college  experience  will 
disappear.  But  people  will  choose  the 
programs  that  suit  their  schedules,  inter¬ 
ests  and  career  goals,  integrating  formal 
learning  with  their  jobs  and  lives. 

Internal  Change 

As  the  needs  and  demographic  makeup  of 
their  customers  change,  schools  are  bor¬ 
rowing  a  page  from  private  industry  by 
reengineering  their  administrative  pro¬ 
cesses  as  well.  The  goals  are  familiar: 
Institutions  want  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient  by  reducing  functional  handoffs 
and  pushing  decision-making  out  of  the 
president’s  office.  That  trend  is  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent  at  public  universities  as 
the  government  gets  stingier  with  funds. 
“Many  institutions  are  in  the  midst  of 
administrative  reengineering  in  an  effort 
to  consolidate  technology  infrastruc¬ 
tures,”  says  C&L’s  Kidwell.  At  the  eight- 
campus  Indiana  University  system,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  Web-based  financial  decision- 
support  system  helps  individual  deans 
make  decisions  that  were  once  made  cen¬ 
trally  by  administrators  at  the  school’s 
Bloomington  headquarters.  “Each  cam- 
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pus  has  dra¬ 
matically  dif¬ 
ferent  demo- 
O  >  graphics  that 

“  C.  “  individual 

deans  are  most 
knowledgeable  about,”  says  Barry  Walsh, 
IU’s  director  of  decision  support  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  financial  organizations.  The 
school’s  2,000  business  managers  can 


view  22,000  accounts  and  query  the 
Sybase  data  warehouse  from  their  desk¬ 
tops.  The  financial  information  requested 
can  be  returned  directly  into  a  familiar 
spreadsheet  package  or  viewed  with  a 
browser.  Indiana’s  schools  now  operate 
much  like  separate  business  units  of  a 
company,  with  individual  deans  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  own  budgets,  Walsh  says. 

Other  universities  are  integrating  long- 


A  New  Way  to  Learn 

The  future  of  education  is  independent  learning 


Imagine  a  higher  education  fu¬ 
ture  without  classrooms,  syllabi, 
semesters  or  grades.  Students 
learn  at  their  own  pace  only  those 
subjects  and  skills  for  which  they 
need  to  attain  competency  levels  to 
land  a  job  or  promotion.  Such  a 
“hyperlearning”  environment  may 
come  to  pass  with  the  advent  of  dis¬ 
tance  learning  technology  and  new 
skills  among  teachers.  “I  see  educa¬ 
tion  moving  to  emphasize 
the  notion  of  competencies 
rather  than  courses  or  de¬ 
grees,”  says  William  H. 

Graves,  interim  CIO  at  the 
University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  Chapel  Hill.  “I 
can  see  education  mov¬ 
ing  more  to  a  portfolio 
model  in  which  students 
learn  certified  skills  that 
they  can  acquire  from  nu¬ 
merous  sources.” 

Peter  J.  Denning,  the 
associate  dean  for  com¬ 
puting  and  chairman  of 
computer  science  at 
George  Mason  University  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  envisions  a  future  hyperlearning 
environment  where  students  attend 
virtual  classrooms.  In  the  current 
mode  of  education,  students  and 
teachers  follow  a  sequence  of  topics 
and  courses  that  typically  culminates 
in  a  grade  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
“It’s  all  very  linear,”  explains 
Denning,  “with  a  fixed  path,  a  fixed 
amount  of  time,  and  a  variable  out¬ 
come  in  the  form  of  a  grade.” 


Hyperlearning  promises  to  turn 
the  status  quo  on  its  head.  Think  of  a 
virtual  learning  space  with  individual 
stations  that  correspond  to  a  skill  or 
competency.  The  goal  of  students  is 
to  exit  the  space  with  certifiable  skills 
that  can  be  provided  by  any  number 
of  players.  Students  enter  the  space 
and  can  proceed  to  any  station. 

While  teachers  may  suggest  certain 
paths,  students  are  free  to  select  the 
order  and  the  pace  of 
learning.  “In  that  kind 
of  environment,  the 
tasks  and  time  vary  but 
the  outcome — certifica¬ 
tion — is  fixed,”  says 
Denning. 

The  hyperlearning 
model  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  Internet 
and  other  digital  tech¬ 
nologies.  For  that  sce¬ 
nario  to  be  viable,  how¬ 
ever,  Denning  believes 
there  must  be  radical 
changes  in  curricula 
and  teaching  methods, 
not  to  mention  business  practices. 
“Perhaps  there  will  be  educational 
brokers  who  can  organize  these 
kinds  of  environments,”  he  says. 

As  for  teachers,  they  will  have  to  get 
away  from  the  hierarchical  mode  of 
lecturing  in  front  of  classrooms  and 
become  more  like  managers  and 
coaches.  “Skills  such  as  team-build¬ 
ing  and  advising  will  be  critical  in 
hyperlearning  environments,” 
says  Denning.  -M.  Santosus 


segregated  academic  and  administrative 
computing  environments.  A  client/server- 
based  local  area  network  linked  by  a 
campuswide  area  network  is  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  choice  for  most  academic  insti¬ 
tutions.  “Campuses  that  have  been  main- 
frame-based  for  many  years  are  making 
the  transition  to  client/server,”  says 
Thomas  J.  DeLoughry,  a  former  senior 
editor  for  information  technology  at  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  now  works  for  Web  Week 
in  New  York.  “Generally,  institutions 
want  graphical  interfaces,  Internet  con¬ 
nectivity  and  much  more  decentralized 
computing  models.” 

While  a  world  of  IT-enhanced  higher 
education  sounds  ideal,  schools  still 
face  several  challenges.  For  one,  IT  can 
make  life  tougher  for  folks  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  office.  When  a  good  portion  of 
students  learns  through  distance 
courses,  it  will  have  a  significant  effect 
on  fund-raising,  predicts  John  DeGolyer, 
information  systems  director  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
law  school  in  Westwood.  “Tradition¬ 
ally,  schools  raise  money  for  buildings,” 
he  said.  “If  schools  go  virtual,  can  they 
raise  money  for  IT?” 

And  once  schools  wire  every  room, 
can  they  afford  to  support  legions  of 
desktops?  “If  every  workstation  costs 
$8,000  to  $13,000  to  support  each  year, 
universities  have  nowhere  near  that 
kind  of  money  available,”  says  M. 
Stuart  Lynn,  associate  vice  president  of 
information  resources  and  communi¬ 
cations  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Oakland. 

Support  is  not  the  only  IT-related  fi¬ 
nancial  issue.  The  salaries  of  talented  IT 
pros  in  academia  tend  to  lag  behind  their 
counterparts  in  business.  While  most  IT 
shops  have  difficulty  retaining  skilled 
people,  universities'have  it  the  worst.  Of 
course,  universities  also  can  offer  unique 
fringe  benefits  including  free  classes  and 
tuition  discounts  for  family  members. 

Challenges  notwithstanding,  the  con¬ 
sensus  seems  to  be  that  higher  education 
is  an  exciting  place  to  work  right  now  for 
IT  folks.  Says  Lynn,  “While  technology 
is  not  a  solution  to  all  our  problems,  its 
use  creates  opportunities  for  enriching 
teaching  and  learning.”  EE1 


Associate  Editor  Megan  Santosus  can 
be  reached  at  santosus@cio.com. 
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Given  the  state  of  change  in  the  business  environment,  it  can  be  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  our  real  goals.  A  new  book  by  information  management 
guru  Tom  Davenport,  Information  Ecology:  Mastering  the  Information  and 
Knowledge  Environment, 
raises  important 
questions  about 
what  we  want  from 
information  and 
provides  a  sane 
approach  for 
how  to  get  it. 


According  to  every  pundit 

and  computer  company  sales  force,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
new  “information  age,”  one  that  will  revolutionize  how  work¬ 
ers  work,  how  companies  compete,  perhaps  even  how  thinkers 
think.  Few  managers  will  admit  to  technophobia;  with  all  the 
money  spent  on  new  equipment,  no  one  wants  to  lag  behind. 
But  why  is  it  that  most  of  us,  deep  down,  feel  frustrated  by 
information  technology?  Why  do  most  workers — even 
CEOs — find  it  so  hard  to 


adjust  to  new  systems  and  the 
information  skills  they  require? 
Why  isn’t  this  revolution  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be? 

Our  fascination  with  tech¬ 
nology  has  made  us  forget  the 
key  purpose  of  information:  to 


From  Information  Ecology: 
Mastering  the  Information 
and  Knowledge  Environment, 
by  Thomas  H.  Davenport, 
copyright  1997  by  Oxford 
University  Press.  Published 
by  arrangement  with  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York. 


inform  people.  All  the  comput¬ 
ers  in  the  world  won’t  help  if  users  aren’t  interested  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  generated.  All  the  telecommunications  bandwidth  won’t 
add  a  dime  of  value  if  employees  don’t  share  the  information 
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they  have  with  others.  Expert  systems  won’t  provide 
useful  knowledge  if  the  knowledge  changes  too  fast 
to  maintain — or  if  system  designers  can’t  even  find 
experts  willing  to  surrender  what  they  know. 
Information  and  knowledge  are 
quintessentially  human  creations, 
and  we  will  never  be  good  at  man¬ 
aging  them  unless  we  give  people 
a  primary  role. 

The  status  quo  approach  to 
information  management — 
invest  in  new  technologies,  peri¬ 
od — just  doesn’t  work.  Instead, 
managers  need  a  holistic  per¬ 
spective,  one  that  can  weather 
sudden  business  shifts  and  adapt 
to  ever-changeable  social  reali¬ 
ties.  This  new  approach,  which  I 
call  information  ecology,  empha¬ 
sizes  an  organization’s  entire 
information  environment.  It 
addresses  all  of  a  firm’s  values 
and  beliefs  about  information 
(culture);  how  people  actually 
use  information  and  what  they 
do  with  it  (behavior  and  work 
processes);  the  pitfalls  that  can 
interfere  with  information  shar¬ 
ing  (politics);  and  what  informa¬ 
tion  systems  are  already  in  place 
(yes,  finally,  technology). 

Unfortunately,  those  who 
manage  information  technology 
in  most  companies — the  pro¬ 
grammers,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cers  (or  more  appropriately,  chief 
information  technology  officers), 
the  systems  analysts,  the  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals — have  little  patience 
with  the  needs  of  “end  users.” 

They  throw  technology  at  infor¬ 
mation  problems;  and  whatever 
the  problems — many  of  which 
result  from  ignoring  how  people 
and  information  relate  to  each 
other,  not  software  glitches  or  idiot  end  users — this 
“machine-engineering”  approach  continues  to 
dominate  us  all.  Its  adherents  firmly  believe  that 

■  Information  is  easily  stored  on  computers — as 
“data”; 

■  Modeling  computer  databases  is  the  only  way 
to  master  information  complexity; 

■  Information  must  be  common  throughout  an 
organization; 

■  Technology  change  will  improve  the  informa¬ 
tion  environment. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  is  based  on  a  grain  of  truth. 
However,  most  managers — whether  stubborn  sys- 


Information 
ecology 


primary  emphasis  not  on  genera¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  reams  of 
information  but  rather  on  the 
effective  use  of  a  relatively  smaller 
amount.  An  information  ecologist, 
like  an  architect  or  engineer,  would 
still  plan  a  company's  information 
environment,  but  that  planning 
would  allow  for  evolution  and 
interpretation.  It  would  relax  some 
of  the  central  controls  that  never 
really  worked  anyway  and  make 
the  people  who  need  and  use  spe¬ 
cific  information  responsible  for  it. 
In  short,  ecological  approaches  to 
information  management  are  more 
modest,  behavioral  and  practical 
than  the  grand  designs  of  informa¬ 
tion  architecture  and  machine 
engineering. 


terns  engineers  or  top  executives  who  don’t  want 
to  get  involved  with  the  IT  “function” — have  relied 
on  the  machine-engineering  model  far  beyond  its 
ability  to  add  value.  In  some  cases,  implementing  a 
new  application  system  or  com¬ 
plicated  database  has  actually  set 
companies  back  rather  than 
pushed  them  ahead. 

Information  ecology  puts  how 
people  create,  distribute,  under¬ 
stand  and  use  information  at  its 
center.  Managers  who  take  an 
ecological  approach  believe  that 

■  Information  is  not  easily 
stored  on  computers — and  is 
not  “data”; 

■  The  more  complex  an  infor¬ 
mation  model,  the  less  useful  it 
will  be; 

■  Information  can  take  on 


places  the 


many  meanings  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion; 

■  Technology  is  only  one  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  information  envi¬ 
ronment  and  often  not  the  right 
way  to  create  change. 

Breaking  down  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  status  quo  is  never  easy. 
Information  ecology  calls  for  new 
management  frameworks,  incen¬ 
tives  and  attitudes  toward  orga¬ 
nizational  hierarchy,  complexity 
and  division  of  resources — for  a 
start.  Yet  when  managers  at  all 
levels  fail  to  take  a  broader 
approach  to  information  use, 
there  are  real  consequences:  from 
millions  of  dollars  wasted  on 
unnecessary  technology  to  sales¬ 
people  who  don’t  understand 
how  to  use  a  customer  database 
effectively.  Ironically,  as  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  ever  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  us,  we  must  learn  to  think 
beyond  machines. 


Why  Technology  Is  Not  Enough 

There’s  no  doubt  the  amount  of 
information  technology  in  organiza¬ 
tions  has  increased  and  that  it  can  be  a 
powerful  force  for  changing  how  we 
do  our  work.  However,  despite  tril¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  pounds,  marks,  francs  and  yen 
spent  on  IT  for  business  purposes,  technology  ap¬ 
pears  unable — at  least  by  itself — to  supply  us  with 
the  information  we  need  to  run  and  manage  a  busi- 
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ness.  Despite  20  years  of  attempts  to  control  infor¬ 
mation  by  creating  an  “architecture”  of  what  is 
needed  by  whom  and  how  they  might  receive  it, 
the  centralized  engineering  approaches  employed 
have  often  neither  informed  nor  improved  our  dis¬ 
cussions  about  information  needs. 

Our  information  past  has  not  only  overempha¬ 
sized  technology,  it  has  also  devoted  too  much  ener¬ 
gy  to  information  on  computers.  Information  pro¬ 
viders — specifically  those  in  an  information  systems 
organization,  which  normally  has  far  more  employ¬ 
ees  than  any  other  provider — focus  on  that  narrow 
band  of  what  can  be  contained  in  bits  and  by  algo¬ 
rithms.  That’s  because  computerized  information 
is  easy  to  manipulate,  distribute  and  store.  But  it’s 
not  particularly  flexible  or  informative.  The  same 
attributes  that  make  computer-based  information 
easy  to  load  into  the  computer,  and  easy  to  manage 
once  there,  make  it  less  valuable  to  humans. 

People  prefer  information  that  is  timely  and  rich 
in  contextual  cues.  We  like  information  that  involves 
sequence  and  causality  (that  is,  a  story),  is  present¬ 
ed  with  humor  or  given  a  unique  interpretation  and 
clearly  has  relevance  for  our  work  and  lives.  Perhaps 
this  seems  obvious.  But  what  we  get  from  comput¬ 
ers  is  usually  dated  information  with  little  or  no  con¬ 
text  or  clues  to  meaning,  devoid  of  sequence  or 
causality,  presented  in  impoverished  formats,  in 
much  greater  volumes  than  we  care  to  sift  through. 

While  it  is  technically  possible  to  represent  quite 
complex  aspects  of  reality  in  ones  and  zeros,  usual¬ 
ly  much  of  the  value  is  lost  in  the  translation.  Even 
if  we  could  put  on  a  computer  the  late-breaking  news 
from  the  CFO’s  office  that  quarterly  results  will  be 
down,  we  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the 
board  has  been  told  of  the  problem,  if  it’s  due  to  the 
recession  in  Europe  or  if  our  major  competitor  is 
doing  any  better.  The  computer  rarely  shows  us  the 
pained  facial  expression  of  the  CFO  as  she  relates 
the  news  or  explains  the  obfuscational  wording  of 
the  memo  that  tells  us  something  is  really  wrong. 

Plenty  of  empirical  research  indicates  that  senior 
managers  prefer  information  that  doesn’t  reside  on 
a  computer.  Various  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
computerized  information  doesn’t  provide  the  vari¬ 
ety,  currency  and  relevance  to  their  problems  that 
managers  require.  As  a  result,  most  executives  rely 
on  verbal  information  as  their  most  important  source. 

Managers  tend  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  use  from  human  sources — most  through 
face-to  face-conversations,  the  rest  from  telephone 
conversations.  The  other  third  is  structured  infor¬ 
mation,  most  of  which  comes  from  documents  about 
the  external  environment  (market  research  reports, 
industry  magazines,  The  Wall  Street  journal). 

Information  managers  would  probably  be  better 
off  if  they  declared  a  five-  or  1 0-year  moratorium  on 
new  technology  and  focused  on  information  use  itself. 


But  the  world  of  information  technology  continues 
to  advance,  and  some  resources  will  have  to  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  implementing  new  capabilities.  Some  of  those 
capabilities  will  be  useful  in  mastering  the  contem¬ 
porary  information  environment — the  ability,  for 
example,  to  capture,  store  and  distribute  unstructured 
text,  audio  and  video.  At  the  very  least,  IT  managers 
should  spend  their  time  implementing  this  particular 
set  of  tools,  since  they  have  the  most  potential  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  kind  of  information  we  want. 

Many  types  of  information  can  be  put  on  con¬ 
temporary  computers,  from  entries  in  the  general 
ledger  to  videoconferences  and  expert  logic.  What 
I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  the  distinction  between 
focusing  on  simple  “state  data”  and  information 
that  adds  value  for  its  human  users.  Information 
ecology,  which  prescribes  a  looser  approach  to 
structuring  information,  is  much  more  appropriate 
for  managing  information  of  all  kinds — not  just  the 
data  that  can  scroll  down  a  computer  screen. 

Ecological  Attribute  1 : 
Integration  of  Diverse 
Types  of  Information 

AS  BIOLOGICAL  ECOLOGIES  THRIVE  ON 
species  diversity,  information  ecolo¬ 
gies  thrive  on  information  diversity. 
Indeed,  many  organizations  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  integrating  management 
of  diverse  types  of  information:  computerized  and 
noncomputerized;  structured  and  unstructured; 
and  text,  audio  and  video.  Such  integration  has 
been  driven  not  only  by  new  technologies  but  also 
by  the  need  to  better  leverage  nontraditional  forms 
of  information. 

Unlike  the  other  ecological  attributes,  informa¬ 
tion  integration  will  happen  to  some  degree  without 
conscious  action.  At  this  point,  computers  increas¬ 
ingly  capture,  access  and  manipulate  all  types  of 
information  in  some  form  (even  if  the  form  remains 
inadequate  or  has  yet  to  add  value).  The  organiza¬ 
tional  structures  and  processes  used  to  manage  com¬ 
puters  are  becoming  de  facto  integrators. 

Still,  true  information  integration  won’t  happen 
without  major  changes  in  management  approach¬ 
es  and  organizational  structure.  Existing  informa¬ 
tion  planning  approaches,  for  example,  deal  with 
only  one  type  of  information.  Just  consider  logisti¬ 
cal  processes  in  most  warehouse  facilities,  where 
information  planners  address  the  quantities  and  vol¬ 
umes  of  items  shipped  but  not  equally  vital  infor¬ 
mation  like  customer  complaints  about  late  ship¬ 
ments.  Even  departments  for  the  provision  and 
management  of  information  usually  work  with  only 
one  or  two  kinds.  In  most  organizations,  there’s 
scarcely  any  contact  between  the  information  sys- 
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terns,  library  and  competitive  intelligence  functions. 
Even  fewer  firms  have  information  liaisons  who  can 
help  find  a  useful  nugget  among  multiple  online 
sources,  pie  charts  and  databases.  In  fact,  informa¬ 
tion  providers  that  wish  to  meet  their  customers’ 
needs  shouldn’t  be  directing  people  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  information;  they  should  combine  all  the 
information  media  available. 

More  important,  if  noncomputer  providers  of 
information — be  they  middle  managers,  market 
analysts  or  executive  assistants — want  to  direct  the 
inevitable  integration  of  information  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  they  need  to  begin  explicitly  addressing  how 
to  do  so.  They  must  meet  with  each  other,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time;  identify  the  key  topics  on  which 
they  should  focus  their  energies;  and  understand 
how  diverse  information  sources,  formats  and  per¬ 
spectives  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  issue  for  the 
good  of  the  organization.  They  must  resist  the  head¬ 


long  rush  to  grind  all  information  into  a  format  that 
is  palatable  to  a  computer.  Given  the  diversity  in 
any  information  ecology,  it’s  up  to  non-IT-orient¬ 
ed  providers  to  package  information  in  forms  that 
engage  and  spark  the  information  consumer. 

Ecological  Attribute  2: 
Recognition  of  Evolutionary 
Change 

SINCE  IT’S  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  UNDERSTAND  OR 
predict  fully  how  a  company’s  informa¬ 
tion  environment  will  evolve  over  time, 
information  management  must  allow  for 
change — even  if  it’s  not  clear  exactly  what 
that  change  may  be.  That  means  the  information 
systems  in  place  also  need  to  be  flexible. 

While  I’ve  sought  a  stable,  predictable  informa- 
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In  Information  Ecology:  Mastering  the 
Information  and  Knowledge  Environ¬ 
ment,  Tom  Davenport  brings  a  broad 
perspective  and  sense  of  sanity  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  economic,  social  and  political 
changes  we  have  come  to  call  the  Digital  Revo¬ 
lution.  Davenport  places  human  needs  at  the 
center  of  the  information  world,  relocating 
technology,  systems  management  and  all  the 
three-letter  abbreviations  to  the  edges.  The 
writer  is  the  first  to  admit  that  “information 
ecology”  is  an  abstract  metaphor.  But  it  is  an 
apt  one,  given  the  growing  interconnectedness 
of  organizations’  information  envi¬ 
ronments  with  the  overall  strategy 
and  operations  of  the  company  and 
the  external  environment  at  large. 

Metaphor  or  not,  Davenport  keeps 
the  reader’s  feet  firmly  in  reality,  citing 
actual  situations,  pitfalls,  problems 
and  solutions,  and  those  wondrous 
flashes  of  creativity  that  befell  the  likes 
of  IBM,  Hallmark,  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments,  Toshiba  and  AT&T.  The  reader 
will  find  theory  and  practice  judiciously 
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mixed.  Conclusions  are  practical.  Predictions 
are  unqualified. 

The  book  begins  with  a  three-chapter  sec¬ 
tion  that  both  presents  the  theory  and  con¬ 
vincingly  argues  the  need  for  a  new  way  of 
thinking  about  information  management. 

The  middle  section  is  a  detailed  guide  for 
putting  the  concept  into  practice.  Strategy, 
politics,  corporate  culture,  personnel,  manage¬ 
ment  processes  and  information  architecture 
each  take  their  turn  under  the  microscope. 
Davenport  draws  on  his  and  Prusak’s  consid¬ 
erable  experience  as  consultants  and 
researchers  to  present  the  case  studies  and 
occasional  anonymous  story  of  a  business’s 
stumble  into  folly. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  looks  most 
distantly  outward,  first  taking  up  the  overall 
information  environment  for  the  organization, 
then  the  organization’s  posture  toward  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  outside  world  and 
concluding  with  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  managers  who 
make  daily  decisions  in  the  real 
world,  the  place  where  pretty 
ideals  collide  with  grimy  reality. 
Davenport  concludes:  “We  have 
tried  machine-oriented  alterna¬ 
tives  for  decades  now  without 
substantial  success.  It’s  time  to 
look  to  ourselves  for  the  informa- 
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tion  environment  for  years,  I  have  yet  to  find  one. 
Once  I  thought  I  had  in  a  privately  held  Northwest 
timber  company.  Timber  is  timber,  and  thus  it  shall 
ever  be,  or  so  I  assumed.  The  need  for  wood  being 
fairly  constant,  this  privately  held  timber  company 
appeared  to  be  insulated  from  the  usual  market  pres¬ 
sures.  When  this  firm  undertook  an  information  engi¬ 
neering  project,  I  thought,  at  last!  Here’s  a  company 
that  will  benefit  from  an  entirely  rational,  machine- 
oriented  approach.  But  as  any  information  ecologist 
could  have  told  me,  nothing  ever  stays  the  same. 

MOST  IT  managers  know 
that  traditional  approaches  to 
systems  modeling  and 
development  can  easily  become 
obsolete  before  they’re  finished. 

In  the  middle  of  the  project,  the  U.S.  government 
ruled  that  spotted  owls  in  Western  timberlands 
were  an  endangered  species.  If  the  firm  didn’t  know 
where  spotted  owls  lived  in  its  forests,  it  couldn’t 
cut  timber.  The  information  engineering  effort  was 
halted — after  incurring  great  expense — and  the  firm 
began  to  wrestle  with  how  to  capture  and  use  infor¬ 
mation  on  spotted  owls.  Much  of  the  relevant  infor¬ 
mation,  of  course,  was  in  documents,  maps  and 
photographs.  While  computers  can  now  contain 
such  information,  the  company  saw  no  immediate 
benefit  in  computerizing  it  all;  out  of  necessity,  it 
moved  beyond  machine-engineering  approaches. 

In  fact,  most  IT  managers  do  recognize  that 
information  environments  are  always  changing.  By 
now  they  know  that  traditional  approaches  to  sys¬ 
tems  modeling  and  development  can  easily  become 
obsolete  before  they’re  finished.  In  developing  new 
computer-based  systems,  information  technologists 
are  realizing  that  they  can  neither  anticipate  the 
future  for  three  to  five  years  nor  freeze  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  cycle.  To  address  this  evolu¬ 
tion,  some  firms  employ  systems  development 
approaches  like  iterative  prototyping  and  so-called 
rapid  application  development. 

But  managers  understand  much  less  about  how 
to  deal  with  evolving  information  needs  in  gener¬ 
al.  Are  there  analogs  to  systems  development 
approaches  in  noncomputer  areas?  What’s  the  right 
compromise  between  building  information  struc¬ 
tures  that  last  and  structures  that  can  easily  be  mod¬ 
ified?  What  approaches  to  managing  continuous 
change  from  physical  ecology  can  be  borrowed  and 
applied  to  the  information  world?  While  nobody 
knows  the  full  answers  to  these  questions — and 
they’ll  differ  from  business  to  business  in  any  case — 
recognizing  that  evolution  is  an  organizational  fact 
of  life  is  a  necessary  first  step. 


Ecological  Attribute  3: 

Emphasis  on  Observation 
And  Description 

Perhaps  the  earliest  ecologists  were 
the  biologists  and  naturalists  like  Darwin, 
who  began  by  simply  describing  the 
world — from  the  Galapagos  to  the  British 
countryside — in  all  its  complexity.  Only 
then  could  he  and  others  understand  why  a  species 
fit  into  its  environment,  or  the  dynamics  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  change.  Similarly,  we  must  become 
more  descriptive  in  our  approaches  to  information 
management.  It’s  the  height  of  ignorance  and 
hubris  to  believe  we  understand  the  information 
requirements  of  an  organization  after  only  days  or 
weeks  of  interviews  with  a  few  people,  yet  this  all- 
too-common  assumption  drives  many  information 
engineering  projects. 

While  information  engineers  emphasize  model¬ 
ing  the  future,  information  ecologists  take  a  more 
humble  approach.  As  Henry  Mintzberg  [author  of 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Strategic  Planning,  New  York 
Free  Press,  1994]  might  say  about  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  if  we  can’t  anticipate  the  future,  we  shouldn’t 
plan  it  in  detail.  Describing  and  understanding  the 
existing  information  environment  is  a  major  under¬ 
taking  in  itself. 

Indeed,  the  information  environment  in  any  large 
organization  is  highly  complex.  Describing  who  has 
what  information,  the  various  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  support,  how  information  and  knowledge  are 
used  in  work  processes,  and  the  organization’s 
intentions  and  objectives  for  information  is  an 
essential  if  sometimes  overwhelming  task.  Given 
the  multiplicity  of  information  sources  and  uses  and 
the  close  relationship  between  the  information  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  broader  business  environment  of 
any  organization,  predicting  the  future  is  virtually 
impossible.  For  example,  a  company  can’t  know 
who  its  competitors  will  be  in  the  future  or  what 
information  about  them  it  will  need;  it  makes  much 
more  sense  to  focus  on  describing  the  competitive 
information  a  company  has  today,  along  with  the 
support  staff  for  gathering  new  information  when 
it  becomes  necessary. 

Emphasizing  description  over  future  planning 
will  take  many  different  forms.  In  the  area  of  infor¬ 
mation  architecture,  for  instance,  a  new  emphasis 
on  description  means  developing  maps  of  current 
information  rather  than  models  of  the  future  infor¬ 
mation  state.  In  the  realm  of  information  process¬ 
es,  it  means  creating  a  thorough  understanding  of 
existing  processes  before  designing  new  ones.  We 
need  to  start  asking,  “How  is  information  gathered, 
shared  and  used  today?  Who  are  some  particular¬ 
ly  effective  information  users  today,  and  what  can 
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we  learn  from  them?”  We  know  so  little  about 
information  use  in  organizations  that  the  first  step 
is  to  observe  the  relevant  “species” — information 
users — in  their  natural  settings. 

Ecological  Attribute  4: 

Focus  on  People  and 
Information  Behavior 

Any  attempt  to  manage  ecology  in 
the  physical  world  requires  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  a  broad  range  of  inhabitants. 
Efforts  to  prevent  water  pollution,  for 
example,  rely  just  as  much  on  persuad¬ 
ing  the  residents  of  a  city  not  to  dump  crankcase  oil 
in  the  sewer  as  on  building  new  filtration  plants. 
When  it  comes  to  ecological  information  manage¬ 
ment,  focusing  on  the  people  involved  means  not 
simply  providing  information — or  even  usefully 
observing  what  workers  do — but  also  facilitating 
its  effective  use. 

In  the  past,  providers  of  information  have 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  information.  What  the  recipients 
have  done  with  it  upon  receiving  it  has  been 
nobody’s  business.  Therefore,  we  have  little  idea  of 
how  to  help  individual  workers  seek,  share,  struc¬ 
ture  and  make  sense  of  information.  And  we  also 
know  little  about  shaping  or  developing  positive 
information  cultures — those  broad  patterns  of 
information  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  recur 
throughout  an  organization. 

But  at  gut  level,  most  managers  can  see  why  the 
different  approaches  taken  by  the  following  com¬ 
panies  matter.  Xerox,  like  many  initially  successful 
companies,  had  an  information  culture  that  valued 
(at  least  implicitly)  guesses  and  intuition.  Then 
David  Kearns  became  CEO  in  1984.  He  slowly  and 
painfully  changed  the  culture  to  one  that  now 
emphasizes  fact-based  management,  attempting  to 

I F  a  managerial  action  or 
initiative  doesn’t  change 
information  behavior ;  there’s  no 
point  in  bothering  with  it. 

base  decision  making  on  hard  evidence  whenever 
possible.  Of  course,  facts  shouldn’t  elbow  out 
informed  intuition  entirely,  but  Xerox  did  need  to 
establish  a  healthier  balance. 

At  General  Motors,  the  information  culture  until 
recently  emphasized  financial  information  and  the 
authority  of  the  information  presenter  over  the 
quality  of  the  actual  information.  If  a  powerful 
product  manager  wanted  to  introduce  a  new  car 


model,  market  research  was  often  conveniently 
ignored  by  the  product  manager  and  the  executives 
who  approved  product  decisions.  But  CEO  Jack 
Smith  succeeded  in  making  the  information  culture 
more  oriented  toward  operational  and  quality 
information.  For  instance,  new  information  was 
presented  at  board  meetings,  and  senior  manage¬ 
ment  meetings  addressed  new  topics  and  measures. 

In  short,  information  behavior  is  a  vast  untapped 
dimension  of  information  management.  From 
where  I  stand,  if  a  managerial  action  or  initiative 
doesn’t  change  information  behavior,  there’s  no 
point  in  bothering  with  it. 

A  Model  for  Information 
Ecology 

A  PHYSICAL  ECOLOGY— SAY,  THE 
Amazon  rain  forest — is  not  a  single 
entity  with  only  a  few,  unvariable 
components.  Even  a  specific  geo¬ 
graphical  area  usually  includes  a 
number  of  microenvironments.  In  the  overall  ecol¬ 
ogy  of  a  rain  forest,  for  example,  the  environment 
of  the  treetops — which  is  exposed  to  the  open  sky 
and  includes  monkeys,  butterflies,  birds — differs 
from  the  shadowy  world  under  the  leaves — the 
snakes  and  sloths,  other  monkey  species,  butter¬ 
flies,  birds — and  differs  again  from  the  soil  under¬ 
ground,  with  its  complement  of  worms,  mold  and 
other  parasites.  These  environments  overlap  and 
affect  one  another,  even  if  they  seem  very  different. 
If  somebody  contaminated  the  rain  forest’s 
groundwater  with  selenium,  for  instance,  all  three 
environments  would  change — probably  for  the 
worse,  although  no  one  can  fully  predict  such  out¬ 
comes.  It’s  possible  that  killing  off  a  number  of 
trees  in  one  area  might  allow  more  space  for  tree- 
top  dwellers  in  another. 

In  any  information  ecology  there  are  also  three 
environments.  The  information  environment  of  a 
company  is  the  main  focus  of  this  book.  But  this  envi¬ 
ronment  is  still  rooted  in  the  broader  organizational 
environment  surrounding  it;  both  of  these,  in  turn, 
are  affected  by  the  external  environment  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  In  actual  practice,  these  environments  over¬ 
lap  and  have  fuzzy  boundaries  at  best.  That’s  why 
information  initiatives  can  involve  all  three,  whether 
managers  are  aware  of  the  connections  or  not. 

To  date,  there  are  no  practically  oriented 
approaches  that  encompass  all  components  of  an 
information  ecology — that  is,  how  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  in  a  particular  organization,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry  affected  by  broader  market  trends, 
works  with,  thinks  about,  focuses  on  and  general¬ 
ly  manages  information.  But  to  manage  ecologi¬ 
cally,  we  must  first  understand  the  overall  landscape 
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(press  option  1 ,  then  5) 
www.smc.com 
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prospects  qualified  by  SMC  in  its  sole  discretion.  Program  is  subject  to  change  or  cancellation  by 
SMC  without  notice.  Limited  supply  only.  Not  available  to  resellers,  distributors  or  Federal  agencies. 
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BOOK  EXCERPT:  INFORMATION  ECOLOGY 


in  which  information  is  used.  To  this  end,  I  propose 
a  model  for  information  ecology  that  indicates  the 
many  interconnected  components  of  this  approach. 

The  Information  Environment  The  inside 
circle  of  this  model  is  the  core  of  an  ecological 
management  approach.  It  encompasses  the  six 
most  critical  components  of  information  ecolo¬ 
gy — strategy,  politics,  behavior  and  culture,  staff, 
processes  and  architecture.  [Editor’s  note:  Infor¬ 
mation  Ecology  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  each 
of  these  components.] 

The  Organizational  Environment  Whilea 
company’s  information  environment  will  be  the  site 
of  most  management  initiatives,  it’s  always  rooted 
in  the  broader  organizational  environment — in¬ 
cluding  the  overall  business  situation,  existing  tech¬ 
nology  investment  and  physical  arrangement. 

The  External  Environment  Any  company’s 
information  ecology  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  ex¬ 
ternal  factors,  many  of  which  the  company  can’t 
directly  control.  Governments  create  new  regula¬ 
tions,  customers’  requirements  evolve  and  com¬ 
petitors  take  unpredictable  steps.  A  country’s  poli¬ 
tics  or  cultural  trends  usually  act  on  a  given 
company  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  In  any 
information  ecology,  the  external  environment 
consists  of  information  about  three  basics:  general 
business  markets,  technology  markets  and — per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  type  for  our  purposes — 
information  markets. 

The  Information  Ecology  "Web"  Creating 
change  in  an  information  ecology  is  clearly  a  com¬ 
plex,  multifaceted  undertaking.  As  in  a  natural 
ecosystem,  a  change  in  one  environment  will  affect 
the  others.  Information  ecologists  ask  questions 
like,  “How  does  our  information  strategy  affect 
our  business  strategy  and  vice  versa?  How  do  in¬ 
formation  politics  reflect  or  help  to  shape  broader 
organizational  politics?  How  do  all  of  these  factors 
relate  to  overall  business  success?” 

We  know  that  information  systems  often  don’t 
meet  the  business  objective  for  which  they  were 
intended,  although  firms  have  long  tried  to  make 
information  systems  (if  not  information  initiatives) 
align  with  business  strategy.  However,  information 
ecology  argues  for  a  higher  level  of  integration  than 
that — an  explicit  acknowledgment  that  the  many 
different  elements  form  an  interconnected  web. 
Based  on  everything  I’ve  observed  in  companies,  I 
believe  true  information  changes  are  connected  not 
only  to  strategy  but  also  to  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  culture,  a  firm’s  physical  arrangement  and  all 
the  other  components  of  this  model. 

Here,  we  no  longer  overemphasize  technology 
but  place  it  in  a  balanced  perspective.  Certainly,  the 
technology  available  in  the  broader  marketplace, 
as  well  as  the  specific  technologies  that  an  organi¬ 
zation  chooses  to  implement,  can  affect  what  infor¬ 


mation  is  available  and  how  easy  it  is  to  access.  In 
fact,  I  include  technology  in  this  human-centered 
model  to  show  that  technology  and  people  are  inex¬ 
tricably  related.  Certainly,  some  technologies  are 
more  human-oriented  than  others;  but  rather  than 
simply  assuming  more  technology  yields  a  better 
information  environment,  thinking  ecologically 
means  accounting  for  how  politics,  strategy,  behav¬ 
ior  and  other  human  factors  all  intervene  in  this 
relationship. 

In  a  consumer  products  company,  for  example, 
an  information  strategy  might  focus  on  getting  bet¬ 
ter  information  about  customers — both  retailers 

WHEN  it  comes  to 
planning ,  ecological  thinking 
calls  for  a  certain 
humility. 

and  consumers.  Information  process  plans  might 
address  how  consumer  behavior  is  better  under¬ 
stood  through  scanner  data  or  frequent-buyer  pro¬ 
grams.  Approaches  to  information  behavior  could 
focus  on  development  of  better  analytical  skills  in 
order  to  draw  conclusions  from  vast  amounts  of 
consumer  transaction  data.  Information  staff  might 
include  a  “category  manager”  who  analyzes  sales 
of  particular  brands.  Managers  might  also  empha¬ 
size  information  about  the  external  environment — 
competitors,  consumer  trends,  the  economy. 

When  it  comes  to  planning,  of  course,  ecologi¬ 
cal  thinking  calls  for  a  certain  humility.  No  man¬ 
ager  will  ever  be  able  to  anticipate  all  of  the  events 
that  drive  the  nature  and  success  of  an  information 
ecology.  On  a  more  day-to-day  level,  highly  detailed 
plans  tend  to  inhibit  communications  about  infor¬ 
mation  changes  and  directions.  I  have  no  doubt  this 
model  can  help  planners,  but  I  suggest  employing 
it  modestly,  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Indeed,  no  company  that  I’ve  worked  with  fully 
employs  an  ecological  approach.  Information  ecol¬ 
ogy  remains  a  vision,  a  new  way  of  seeing  the  world 
of  information  use — but  I’m  convinced  it’s  an  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  perspective.  Even  if  information 
ecology  has  yet  to  be  realized,  some  companies  have 
begun  grappling  with  their  own  information  envi¬ 
ronments  out  of  competitive  necessity.  From  the 
way  they  balance,  shift  and  revise  the  many  com¬ 
plex  connections,  we  can  learn  what  works — and 
what  doesn’t.  BE! 


Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  and  director 
of  the  information  management  program  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  a  regular  colum¬ 
nist  for  CIO.  He  can  he  reached  at  Tdav@notes. 
bus.utexas.edu. 
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But  how? 


Ardes  2k'  is  the  only  proven 
millennium  solution. 


The  deadlines  for  Year  2000 
compliance  cannot  be  missed.  This 
innovative  product  gives  your  technology 
specialists  the  knowledge  and  resources  they  need  to 
understand,  and  fix,  your  millennium  problems. 

Ardes  2k  was  developed  as  the  successful  result  of  Data 
Dimensions'  5  years  practical  experience  with  creating 
solutions  for  the  millennium  problem.  It  integrates  proven 
strategies,  processes,  and  tools  based  on  experience  evaluating 
and  updating  over  3  billion  lines  of  code  for  hundreds  of 
organizations,  including  over  30  Fortune  500  companies. 

It  allows  your  organization  to  develop  trained  millennium 
experts  quickly  and  easily,  with  quality  support  from  a 
worldwide  leader. 

Customizable,  Scaleable,  Tools-Neutral  Technology 

Ardes  2k  incorporates  a  tools-neutral  process  bound 
only  by  the  best  automation  software  available.  The  key  is 
a  unique  Modular  Repeatable  Process  (MRP)  that  can  be 
customized  for  individual  environments,  dynamically  scaled 
to  any  size  organization,  and  configured  to  measure  any 
quantifiable  results.  As  a  result,  your  cost  and  training  time 
is  effectively  minimized,  while  your  enterprise's  productivity 
and  efficiency  is  significantly  increased. 

Innovative  Automated  Technology  Transfer 

Data  Dimensions'  unique  technological  process  lets  you 
easily  transfer  Ardes  2k  knowledge  to  your  information 
systems  personnel  and  effectively  implement  solutions.  By 
utilizing  CD-ROM  and  Internet  technology,  Ardes  2k  Year 
2000  solutions  are  now  available  to  a  worldwide  client  base. 

Comprehensive  Enterprise-wide  Solutions 

Ardes  2k  is  the  most  comprehensive  millennium  update 
package  available.  The  easy-to-use  format  provides  technical 
information  that  can  be  optimized  for  your  enterprise 
environment  via  CD-ROM,  Internet  Web  site  access, 
complementary  support  tools,  products  and  services. 

Get  Started  Now 

Ardes  2k  is  the  only  proven  solution  that  can  help 
your  organization  meet  the  complex  challenge  of  21  st  century 
compliance. 

For  more  information,  or  to  order  Ardes  2k,  call 
Data  Dimensions  at  800-499-1979,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://www.data-dimensions.com 
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CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 


Panelists  at 
a  recent  CIO 
Perspectives 
conference 
share  their 
experiences, 
strategies  and 
mistakes  in 
dealing  with... 


OUR  I.S.  CHANGE  AGENTS  TOOK  THE 
stage  at  the  CIO  Perspectives  conference 
“Leading  the  Charge  in  Turbulent 
Environments:  IT  as  a  Change  Agent,” 
held  in  San  Diego  in  March.  Moderated 
by  CIO  Editor  in  Chief  Abbie  Lundberg,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  touched  on  issues  common  to  all  instiga¬ 
tors  of  corporate  change. 

Lundberg:  What  was  the  motivation  for  change 
at  each  of  your  companies ? 

Kepler:  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  a  large  multi¬ 
national  company  in  the  process  of  changing  its 
focus  to  emphasize  productivity  and  value 
growth.  Our  organization  was  based  on  geo¬ 
graphic  structure.  In  looking  at  our  IS  capabili¬ 
ties,  we  realized  we  should  reorganize,  and  we 
entered  into  an  [outsourcing]  alliance  with 
Andersen  Consulting  in  which  150  IT  people 
changed  companies.  We’ve  taken  most  of  the 
[geographically  dispersed]  IT  resources  and 
focused  them  in  Michigan,  Texas  and  Europe. 
That  forced  a  lot  of  standardization  in  IT.  We 
also  went  from  a  standard  project  methodology 


into  total  quality  management 
activity,  with  standing  teams 
focused  on  implementation  and 
testing. 

Wiersema:  I  joined  LTV  in 
November,  but  my  primary  change 
management  experience  came  at 
Brunswick.  We  put  in  a  new  order 
processing  system,  and  from  1994 
to  1995,  we  replaced  our  manufac¬ 
turing  system.  There  were  signifi¬ 
cant  people  challenges  around 
that.  I  learned  that  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  if  people  knew  MRP  [manufac¬ 
turing  resource  planning]  from 
before  or  not;  it’s  a  new  system  and 
a  new  way  of  working. 

Newbold:The  underlying  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Kaiser’s  business  were 
eroding,  while  net  income  contin¬ 
ued  to  rise.  That  made  it  difficult 
to  build  a  sense  of  urgency  around 
change.  We  had  to  improve  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  service  of  the  organization  to  internal 
and  external  customers  and  make  decisions  more 
quickly  and  effectively.  Later  we  also  had  to  work 
on  cost  management. 

Robinson:  Delaware  North  is  a  holding  company 
for  seven  different  lines  of  business.  We  needed  to 
improve  our  collaborative  efforts  across  business 
lines.  The  driver  for  change  was  the  need  for 
competitive  advantage  in  new  and  changing  mar¬ 
ketplaces  in  which  we  operate  food  and  retail 
concessions.  Delaware  North  had  entered  new 
markets,  including  national  parks  like  Yosemite 


as  well  as  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  The  company’s  original 
markets — sports  arenas  and  air¬ 
ports — were  also  changing  rapidly. 

Lundberg:  Debra,  why  was  your 
position,  vice  president  of  IT,  des¬ 
ignated  to  spearhead  pivotal 
change? 

Robinson:  The  CEO  felt  he  could 
use  this  position  to  leverage 
change,  and  he  went  looking  for  a 
misfit,  someone  who  didn’t  fit  in 
with  the  corporate  culture.  They 
spent  a  lot  of  time  interviewing  me 
and  giving  me  tests  like  the  Myers- 
Briggs  personality  test  to  make 
sure  I  didn’t  fit  in. 

Lundberg:  Large-sale  change  can 
be  disruptive.  How  do  you  execute 
change  without  adversely  affecting 
IT  service  levels? 

Robinson:  We  used  a  lot  of  outside  resources. 

Newbold:  We  focused  on  quality  of  service  but 
recognized  there  would  be  some  disabling  effect 
from  change.  To  make  sure  we  got  the  service- 
level  feedback  we  needed,  we  redefined  develop¬ 
ment  across  business  processes  and  made  IT  peo¬ 
ple  accountable  to  people  in  the  business  units. 

Wiersema:  We  had  people  assigned  to  keep  the 
legacy  systems  running,  and  we  had  to  put  some 
good  management  around  those  people.  They 
tended  to  feel  that  they  weren’t  needed,  because 
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they  weren’t  going  over  to  work  on  the  new  stuff. 

Lundberg:  What  were  the  effects  of  change  on 
the  people  involved? 

Robinson:  In  IS,  I  experienced  a  70  percent 
employee  turnover,  and  I  was  in  a  rebuilding 
stage  for  1 1  months.  Some  of  the  people  in  IS  had 
been  in  maintenance  mode  for  eight  years,  and 
they  didn’t  like  change.  Depending  on  which  cul¬ 


ture  you  are  dealing  with,  you  get  different 
results.  The  sports  industry  gave  us  the  most 
resistance.  It  has  a  very  strong  culture,  and 
baseball  has  strong  traditions  even  in  the  way 
people  sell  peanuts  and  popcorn.  Our  airport 
business  was  more  open  to  the  change. 

Yosemite  National  Park  was  a  closed  communi¬ 
ty  where  no  outsiders  had  come  in  for  years,  so 
there  was  lots  of  resistance  there.  We  had  to 
customize  the  change  process  for  those  different 


How  to  Avoid 
Future  Shock 


data,  if  you  will.  And,  says 
Drucker,  "inside  the  organi¬ 
zation  there  are  only  costs. 
There  are  no  results." 

Moreover,  Drucker  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  two  systems 
soon  will  become  one.  "We 
don't  yet  have  an  organiza¬ 
tion  built  around  informa¬ 
tion,"  he  says.  But,  he  adds, 
the  systems  are  converging 
quickly:  "The  big  challenge 
ahead  is  to  make  information 
the  energy  of  an  organization. 
We  need  to  make  one  informa¬ 
tion  system  out  of  the  two,  and 
one  information  structure  out  of 
God  knows  how  many." 

To  do  so  will  require  a  better 
leader  than  the  average  Joe,  and  co-keynote  speaker 
Warren  Bennis  outlined  some  of  the  attributes  success¬ 
ful  leaders  share.  Bennis,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
business  administration  at  USC  and  the 
founding  chairman  of  the  university's 
Leadership  Institute,  says  true  leaders  have 
the  following  competencies: 

Purpose.  A  leader  must  have  a  total  sense 
of  conviction  and  be  able  to  communicate 
that  conviction  to  the  rest  of  the  team. 

Trust.  Leaders  generate  trust,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bennis,  and  leaders  must  know 
themselves  before  they  seek  to  inspire 
others.  "The  one  essential  ingredient  of 
trust  is  authenticity,"  he  says. 

Hope.  Leaders,  says  Bennis,  must 
"have  a  perception  that  what  they  try  to 
achieve  will  have  a  positive  outcome." 

Action-orientation.  Leaders  have  a 
bias  toward  doing  ratherthan  concep¬ 
tualizing.  Bennis  quotes  hockey  great 
Wayne  Gretzky:  "You  miss  1 00  percent 
of  the  shots  you  don't  take." 

-Carol  Hildebrar  I 


Peter  Drucker  and  Warren 


Bennis  offer  CIOs  their 
predictions  and  advice 


According  to  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
corporate  America  is  headed 
for  a  major  systems  revision, 
and  he's  not  talking  about  the  year 
2000  problem.  Drucker,  who 
appeared  with  University  of 
Southern  California's  Warren  Bennis  at  the 
March  1997  CIO  Perspectives  conference  in  San  Diego, 
talked  about  the  shortcomings  of  what  he  calls  the  two 
main  information  systems  of  an  organization:  the  tech¬ 
nical  systems,  or  computers;  and  an  older  technology — 
the  corporate  accounting  system. 

The  problem  is  one  of  quantity  and  con¬ 
tent,  he  says.  First,  the 
systems  measure  the 
wrong  things.  Accounting 
usually  focuses  on  costs, 
and  IT  generally  translates 
to  technology.  Both  need 
to  be  about  something 
entirely  different:  informa¬ 
tion.  Business  informa¬ 
tion — that  is,  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  market  data  about 
what  customers  want — 
should  be  the  primary  focus 
of  any  organization,  says 
Drucker.  Unfortunately,  IT  and 
accounting  systems  frequently 
produce  data  about  the  inter¬ 
nal  workings  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion — organizational  meta- 
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The  1998 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 


CRITERIA 

A  panel  of  independent  judges  will  choose 
winners  from  among  entrants  who  have 
submitted  completed  application  forms  to 
CIO  by  July  1, 1997. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

■  The  extent  to  which  the  system  adds  business 
value  in  furthering  the  organizations  strategic  or 
operational  objectives 

■  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system 
provides  to  the  organization 

■  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  in  achieving 
the  overall  business  solution— the  “couldn’t  have 
done  it  without  technology”  factor 

■  The  quality  of  collaboration  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  unit  and  IS  organization  that  is  achieved 
throughout  the  course  of  the  project 

Each  finalist  will  be  subject  to  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  nominated  system  (to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  CIO  or  its  agents).  That  analysis,  which 
may  require  a  site  visit,  will  be  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  sponsoring  executives  and  system 
users  and  will  be  designed  to  substantiate  all 
claimed  benefits.  Notification  of  winners  will 
occur  in  October  1997.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to 
publish  relevant  cost  and  savings  figures  that 
establish  the  claimed  ROI  of  the  system;  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  divulge  that  information  for  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  condition  of  entry. 

DEFINING  VALUE 

We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The 
following  list  of  IT-enabled  benefits  is  intended 
to  help  guide  applicants’  thinking: 

■  new,  innovative  and  more  productive  ways  of 
doing  business 

■  revamped  organizational  structures  or  styles 
of  performing  the  work  of  the  enterprise 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  enter  a  new 
market 

■  successful  global  operation  or  expansion 

■  transformation  of  the  way  the  enterprise  com¬ 
petes  within  its  customary  market  or  of  the 
terms  of  competition  within  the  market 


■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  external  customers 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  own  employees  or  among  its  functions 
(such  as  marketing,  finance  or  human  resources) 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  compete  more 
effectively  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  available 
knowledge  assets 

■  leaner  and  more  economical  operations 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

■  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior 
to  July  1, 1995. 

■  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with 
their  systems  and  organizations,  in  a  CIO  article. 

■  Entries  must  be  complete. 

■  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

■  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will  be 
considered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted 
separately. 

■  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  sys¬ 
tem  delivers  value. 

■  IT  vendors,  public  relations  and  advertising 
companies,  consultants  and  other  third  parties 
may  not  apply  on  behalf  of  another  company. 

They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system  or  to  contact  CIO 
Communications  to  recommend  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  be  sent  to  the  client. 

■  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or 
typed;  no  handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

■  Entries  must  be  on  8.5-by-l  1-inch  paper,  one 
side  per  sheet. 

■  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry 
should  be  sent  on  a  3.5-inch  disk.  Electronic 
entries  must  be  limited  to  word-processing  and 
spreadsheet  packages  that  are  compatible  with 
Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel  on  a 
Windows  or  Macintosh  platform. 

■  To  view  a  complete  sample  application,  or 

for  more  information  on  the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www. 
cio.com/fonuns/EVA.html.  .  9 


The  Most  Prestigious  Awards  Program  Honoring  Innovative  IT  Solutions 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 


The  value  of  IT.  It’s  real.  You  know  it,  and  you’ve  proved  it. 


Your  organization  is  actually  realizing  business  value  and  hard-dollar 


benefits  from  IT  investments.  And  although  the  payback  is  its  own 


reward,  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company 


and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  recognition  you  all  deserve! 
Positioning  IT  as  a  Business  Asset 

Yet  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  goes  beyond 
recognition.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  hard, 


tangible  facts  about  business  value  and  ROI  from  If  YOUR  INNOVATIVE  SOLUTION  meets  the 

information  technology  to  the  business  community  criteria,  please  complete  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

at  large.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  application  form.  The  Feb.  1, 1998,  issue  of  CIO  will 

partnering  between  business  and  technology  execu-  feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organizations  and  the 
tives  can  lead  to  the  attainment  of  strategic  objectives.  executives  who  have  proved  that  their  technology 
By  communicating  the  payback,  CIO  hopes  to  investments  have  had  a  positive  and  sustained  impact 

encourage  other  businesses  to  invest  wisely  in  IT  to  on  enterprise  value. 


ensure  their  survival  in  a  fiercely  competitive  global 


In  FEBRUARY  1 998,  CIO  will  host  a  special  awards 

ceremony  honoring  the  Enterprise  Value  Award 

winners  at  the  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 

For  more  information, 

please  contact 

Lisa  Kerber  at 

(508)  935-4449. 


market. 


Do  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE 

Value  Award? 

Four  criteria  are  essential. 


1 .  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise 

2.  A  measurable  financial  return  attributable  to 


the  system 

3.  The  pervasiveness  of  information  technology 


in  other  words,  the  strategic  objective  could  not 
have  been  met  without  ITs  contribution 
4.  A  collaboration  between  an  IT  and  business 
executive 


CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  Timeline 

Application  Due:  July  1, 1997 

Judges  Select  Winners:  October  1997 

Winners  Announced:  October  1997 

Awards  Ceremony:  February  1998 
at  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Ritz-Carlton,  Laguna  Niguel,  Calif. 


1996  winners  from 
United  Healthcare  Corp. 


1.  Company/Business  Unit 


3.  Supporters 


name  of  parent  company 

city,  state  where  headquarters  are  located 

publicly  or  privately  held ? 

annual  revenues 

industry 

name  of  business  unit  or  organization 

city,  state  where  located 

number  of  employees  at  business  unit 

URL 


2.  Entrants 


a. _ 

name  of  entering  IS  executive  /  system  sponsor 
title 

name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

address 

city 

state  zip 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

B. _ 

name  of  entering  business-unit  executive  /  sponsor 
title 

name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

address 

city 

state  zip 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 


Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed  with 
regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the  value 
returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  technology 
team  that  developed  the  system  and  should  have  played  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role.  At  least  one  should  be  a  primary  user  from  the 
sponsoring  business  unit.  The  other  two  may  be  from  either 
organization  or  represent  suppliers,  customers  or  others  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  system. 


A. _ 

name 


title 


telephone 


fax 


e-mail 


reason  for  inclusion 


B. _ 

name 


title 


telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 

c. _ 

name 

title 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 

D. _ 

name 


title 


telephone 


fax 


e-mail 


reason  for  inclusion 


Deadline:  July  1,  1997 

Mail  to:  Enterprise  Value  Awards  •  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  P.O.Box 9208  •  Framingham, MA  01701-9208 


4. The  Nominated  Organization 


Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  ( company,  business  unit, 
agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

■  when  the  organization  was  founded 

■  mission  statement 

■  major  products  and  services 

■  markets  served 

■  your  organizations  standing  within  its  industry 

■  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of  general 
background 


5.  The  Nominated  System 


Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  your  organization  by  completing  the  following 
sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  one  page. 

System  Description:  In  one  sentence  or  less,  describe  the 
system  or  IT  initiative  you  are  nominating  (e.g.,  order-entry 
or  document-management  system;  switch  to  a  client/server 
architecture;  global  network  implementation). 

Technical  Profile:  Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nomi¬ 
nated  system.  Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and 
products.  (NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.) 

■  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  mainframe) 

■  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  mini¬ 
computer/server,  PCs,  handheld  devices) 

■  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
application  software) 

■  Software  development  tools  ( e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  G  UI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

■  Network/communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  e-mail  packages,  carriers 
and  public  networks) 


7.  Quantifying  ROI 


Provide  a  detailed,  one-page  summary  of  the  nominated 
systems  investment  costs  (including  all  upfront  development 
expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges).  Also  provide 
estimates  of  returns  (including  increased  profits,  reduced  costs 
and  indirect  cost-avoidance).  Estimates  of  costs  and  returns 
should  be  made  per  annum  over  a  five-year  period.  This  data  is 
required  to  make  it  past  the  first  round  of  judging.  If  your  com¬ 
pany  is  selected  as  a  finalist, you  will  be  required  at  that  time  to 
fill  out  a  standardized  table  detailing  specific  costs  and  returns. 


8. Truth  of  Information/Release 


The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered. 

Unsigned  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and  com¬ 
plete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with  the  En¬ 
terprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials 
furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this 
judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  maybe  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of 
publicity  relating  to  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my 
company’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited 
to  any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to 
provide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


6.  Business  Impact 


Describe  the  primary  business  objectives  of  and  value  delivered 
by  the  IT  investment.  Please  limit  this  section  to  three  pages. 

Statement  of  Value:  List  the  three  most  important  contributions 
the  system  has  made  to  the  business  (please  refer  to  “Defining 
Value”  section  on  the  first  page  of  the  application  form). 

Business  Value  Description:  In  detail,  describe  how  the  system 
delivers  the  value  identified  above  (please  include  supporting 
data).  Also  describe  any  added  value  delivered,  whether  inten¬ 
tionally  sought  or  serendipitously  encountered. 

Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  customer 
service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were  changed  by  the 
system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and  their  impact  on  the 
business.  Also  indicate  the  system’s  uniqueness  compared  with 
solutions  being  deployed  by  other  companies  within  your  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  components  of  the 
overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business  reengineering,  downsiz¬ 
ing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  component 
to  the  overall  business  change.  Could  the  results  have  been 
achieved  without  IT? 

Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  worked  together  throughout  the  project,  from  conceptual¬ 
ization  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific  tasks  fulfilled 
by  the  business  unit?  The  IS  organization? 


L 

signature  of  nominating  IS  executive  date 

2. 

signature  of  nominating  business  executive  date 


9.  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 


If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  willing  to  be 
contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO  Magazine? 

O  Yes  O  No 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program? 

O  CIO  Magazine  O  Academician  O  cio.com  Web  site 

O  Consultant  O  IS  staff  member  O  PR  Agency 

O  Systems  Integrator  O  Other  publications  O  Other 

O  Vendor  O  Advertising  Agency  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out. . .  ? 

O  Company/Business-Unit, 
Entrants  and  Supporters 
Information 

Have  you  included  on 
separate  pages. . .  ? 

O  Nominated  Organization 
O  Nominated  System 
O  Business  Impact 
O  Quantifying  ROI 


Have  both  entrants  signed 
and  dated. . .  ? 

O  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

Have  you  checked  off. . .  ? 

O  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 
O  How  you  learned  about 
the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program? 


What  better  way  to  inform  your  key  customers  of 
your  editorial  coverage  in  C/O  than  through  customized 
Editorial  Reprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact  of  your  editorial  cov¬ 
erage  by  using  reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  trade 
show  and  seminar  promotions,  employee  communications 

CENUINE  REPRIN 


and  other  marketing  programs.  Let  us  enhance  your 
reprints  with  your  company’s  logo,  address  and  sales 
message.  Or,  order  copies  of  the  complete  magazine  for 
marketing  and  educational  purposes. 

For  information  on  customized  Editorial  Reprints 
in  volume  quantities,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  508-935-4539. 
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AT  THE  MARCH  1997 

CIO  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  "Leading  the 
Charge  in  Turbulent 
Environments:  IT  as  a  Change 
Agent,"  held  March  23-26  at 
the  Sheraton  San  Diego  Hotel 
and  Marina,  attendees  heard 
from  a  diverse  group  of 
experts  about  the  role  of  IT 
in  driving  business  forward 
and  the  role  of  the  CIO  in 
leading  and  managing  organi¬ 
zational  change.  Speakers  included  management 
guru  Peter  F.  Drucker  and  leadership  expert  Warren 
Bennis  as  well  as  such  CIOs  from  the  workaday 

world  as  John  Dahms 
of  the  CIA,  who  man¬ 
aged  to  discuss  the 
intelligence  commu¬ 
nity's  Internet 
strategies  without 
revealing  state 
secrets.  In  addition 
to  the  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  lectures  and  sessions, 
networking  also  was  a  top  agenda  item.  Conference 
participants  found  plenty  of  time  to  exchange  busi¬ 
ness  cards  and  implemen¬ 
tation  stories  in  the 
Southern  California  sun. 


groups;  one  type  doesn’t  work  for  all.  To  do  that, 

I  traveled  a  lot  to  the  front-line  operations  and 
asked,  “How  can  IT  help  you  in  your  business?” 

Lundberg:  Some  people  find  change  management 
to  be  most  difficult  at  the  middle-management 
levels.  How  did  you  deal  with  that  group? 

Newbold:  The  toughest  thing  for  middle  man¬ 
agers  is  that  they  have  it  coming  at  them  from 
both  directions.  They  have  senior  management 
pushing  change  from  above,  and  they  have  all 
this  pent-up  emotion  from  the  lower  levels  of  the 
organization.  Middle  management  also  tends  to 
be  the  targeted  layer  in  change  projects. 

Kepler:  We  let  senior  management  sell  the  con¬ 
cept,  while  middle  management  dealt  with  the 
change  aspects  of  the  transition.  Their  role  was  to 
understand  employees’  concerns  through  things 
like  focus  groups  and  bring  those  concerns  back 
to  senior  management.  Since  the  middle  man¬ 
agers  were  not  agents  of  change,  they  were  better 
able  to  solicit  that  feedback.  Later  we  eliminated 
the  middle-management  layer  and  created  a  flat 
organization. 

Lundberg:  Some  people  say  change  is  messy;  you 
cant  map  it  out.  Others  say  unless  you  have  a 
plan,  forget  about  it.  Should  you  plan  for  change ? 

Newbold:  I  think  realistically  it  ends  up  being  a 
balance.  Some  things  you  have  to  plan;  other 
things  just  happen.  You  need  a  plan  for  delivering 
your  message  about  the  change  imperative — 
what  the  message  is,  who  should  deliver  it,  how 
often.  A  methodology  helps  you  structure  what 
you’re  going  to  do. 

Lundberg:  What  surprises  did  you  have ?  What 
did  you  plan  for  that  had  a  totally  different  out¬ 
come? 

Kepler:  We  built  new  work  centers  and  experi¬ 
enced  tremendous  resistance  in  going  from  an 
office  environment  to  an  open-space  environ¬ 
ment.  We  expected  the  same  resistance  when  we 
implemented  it  in  Europe,  but  there  wasn’t  any. 
We  took  longer  to  start  the  change  process  in 
Europe,  and,  because  of  that,  [employees]  were 
worried  about  whether  they  were  really  part  of 
the  team.  So  they  were  surprisingly  willing  to 
embrace  the  change  when  we  got  to  them. 

Newbold:  When  we  posted  all  management  jobs, 
both  new  ones  and  those  already  held  by  employ¬ 
ees,  we  thought  employees  would  be  excited 
about  applying,  but  the  negative  reaction  was 
surprisingly  overwhelming. 
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Lundberg:  David,  at  Dow  you  transferred  staff 
to  Andersen  Consulting  without  having  them 
interview  for  the  positions.  How  did  people  feel 
about  that ? 

Kepler:  We  thought  we  were  doing  the  right  thing 
because  we  knew  the  qualifications  of  our  people 
and  didn’t  see  the  need  to  put  them  through  the 
interview  process  at  Andersen.  In  hindsight,  that 
was  a  mistake  because  it  made  people  think 
Andersen  wasn’t  hiring  them  based  on  their  mer¬ 
its  but  because  Dow  made  them  do  it.  Interviews 
would  have  let  the  employee  and  employer  meet 
each  other. 

Lundberg:  Fear  of  change  can  cause  paralysis. 
How  do  you  work  through  people’s  fear  and 
keep  the  organization  moving  forward ?  How 
do  you  maintain  momentum  and  a  sense 
of  urgency? 

Newbold:  You  need  to  have  new  measures  and 
goals — we  had  quality  of  service,  new  member 
growth,  cost  structure  objectives — and  put  those 
out  in  clear  terms.  It’s  important  to  set  some  goals 
and  keep  achieving  those  and  moving  forward. 

It’s  difficult  to  sustain  change  if  you  can’t  show 
results. 

Wiersema:  We  kept  a  sense  of  urgency  around 
what  change  does  for  the  business  and  made  sure 
people  knew  every  week  what  it  would  cost  us  in 
lost  benefits  if  we  didn’t  implement. 

Kepler:  Milestones  put  pressure  on  leadership. 
But  for  the  rest  of  the  organization,  the  real  focus 
should  be  on  quality  measurements  linked  to 
business  results  so  that  people  understand  why 
they  are  doing  things. 

Lundberg:  Is  there  a  balance  between  going  too 
fast  and  maintaining  momentum? 

Robinson:  You  have  to  be  adaptable  and  flexible. 
If  you  take  only  a  collaborative  approach,  the 
change  will  take  three  to  five  years,  which  is  too 
long  given  the  competitive  urgency.  But  then  the 
organizational  psychologists  we  hired  will  say 
we’re  going  too  fast;  people  can’t  cope  with  that 
rate  of  change.  I’ve  learned  to  have  some 
patience,  slow  down  and  develop  a  strong  rela¬ 
tionship  with  my  subordinates  to  understand  the 
impact  this  is  having  on  people. 

Lundberg:  How  do  you  deal  with  problem 
people? 

Wiersema:  People  will  resist  change  even  if  they 
see  it  as  positive.  We  talked  to  them  and  said  this 


is  normal,  and  that  they  should  hang  in  there. 

Every  other  week,  we’d  get  together  to  identify 
issues  and  decide  how  to  solve  them.  A  SWAT 
team  was  available  to  work  on  particular  cases. 

Some  people  are  downright  negative,  and  there’s 
not  much  you  can  do  with  them. 

Lundberg:  What  are  the  personal  characteristics 
of  a  good  change  agent? 

Robinson:  Wear  a  good  suit  of  armor.  You’ll  have 
arrows  and  missiles  coming  at  you.  It  can  be  a 
very  lonely  position,  but  you  can  build  supportive 
relationships  with  people  in  the  business  units. 

Also,  communication  has  to  be  very  open,  and 
you  need  to  accept  what  subordinates  say  to  you. 
Really  the  most  important  feedback  I’m  getting 
right  now  is  from  subordinates. 

“I’ve  learned  to  have 

SOME  PATIENCE,  SLOW 
DOWN  AND  DEVELOP  A 
STRONG  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  MY  SUBORDINATES 

-Debra  Robinson 

Newbold:  The  ability  to  communicate  is  critical. 
When  you’re  doing  this  all  the  time,  your  own 
thoughts  are  advancing  constantly,  and  it’s  easy 
to  assume  others  are  at  the  same  place  you  are 
in  your  thinking.  I  had  a  notion  that  if  it’s  clear 
to  me,  it’s  clear  to  somebody  else,  but  that  isn’t 
the  case. 

Lundberg:  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  go  back 
and  do  something  differently,  what  would  it  be? 

Wiersema:  I  would  initiate  the  change  project  by 
educating  my  sponsors  better  and  helping  them 
know  what  to  expect.  We  did  that  after  we  got 
into  the  project  and  lost  some  momentum 
because  of  it. 

Kepler:  I  underestimated  the  amount  of  work  it 
would  take  in  the  leadership  area,  and  we 
stretched  people  out  in  hours  beyond  what  was 
reasonable.  So  I  would  put  more  folks  on  imple¬ 
mentation  if  I  could  do  it  over  again.  BE! 
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IN  THIS  SECTION 


Emerging 

Technology 

Enter  the  Extranet 


THE  STAT  E  OF  THE  ART, 
NEW  PRODUCTS 
AND  STAY  I  N  G  AHEAD 
OF  THE  CURVE 

Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


What  can  organizations  gain  from  including 
outsiders  in  their  intranets f 

BY  CURTIS  F  .  FRANKLIN  JR. 


Managers  at  National  Semicon- 
ductor  Corp.  are  looking  at  mar¬ 
keting  rollouts  in  a  new  way.  A  set 
of  applications  built  on  National 
Semiconductor’s  external  Web  site 
produces  instant  feedback  on  the  progress  of  a  new 
product,  monitoring  how  the  market  responds  to 
changes  in  pricing,  positioning  and  information. 

“The  combination  of  sales-force  automation  and 
an  intranet  tied  to  our  external  Web  site  allows  us 
to  gather  information  on  everything  about  a  cus¬ 
tomer  surfing  the  Web  site — where  they  are  looking 
on  the  site,  which  products  they  sample,  what  pro¬ 
cesses  produce  requests  for  technical  support  or  what 
parts  they  are  buying,”  says  Phil  Gibson,  director  of 
interactive  marketing  at  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  says  the  set  of  applications  promises  to 
change  the  way  the  company  introduces  new  products. 
“We  can  move  data  to  one  point,  create  a  visual  display 
of  the  data  and  put  it  on  any  marketing  manager’s 
desk,”  he  explains.  “When  you  modify  the  display,  you 
see  the  effects  ripple  out.  We’ll  give  marketing  managers 
real-time  feedback  so  they  can  watch  a  product  rollout 
ripple  through  the  market.  And  we’ll  put  it  on  the  desk¬ 
tops — that’s  shattering  in  terms  of  the  decision  structure 
of  the  company.”  Gibson  is  blunt  about  the  importance 
of  the  intranet  and  Internet  to  the  applications: 
“Without  all  the  nets,  you  just  can’t  do  that.” 

By  now,  the  intranet  is  a  familiar  concept:  an  inter¬ 
nal  communications  system  that 
uses  technology  developed  for  the 
Internet.  Often  beginning  with  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  organizations  eventu¬ 
ally  add  scheduling  and  collaboration 
applications  to  create  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  extends  beyond  the  con¬ 
straints  of  buildings  and  walls — an 
organization  built  on  communica¬ 
tions  as  much  as  material  produc¬ 
tion.  When  the  move  outward  in- 


Personal  Data 
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Hard-Disk  Acceleration 

Mobile  Hard  Drives 


eludes  cus¬ 
tomers,  suppliers  and  trust¬ 
ed  partners,  the  resulting  communica¬ 
tions  structure  is  described  by  a  new  buzzword: 
the  extranet. 

While  not  every  company  has  extranet  plans  that  mir¬ 
ror  those  of  National  Semiconductor,  most  look  for  faster 
communications  between  trading  partners,  the  ability  to 
spread  information  throughout  the  organization  and 
closer  ties  with  customers,  suppliers  and  partners. 

What  do  organizations  get  from  extranets?  Quick 
communication  with  customers  and  partners  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  market.  “Getting  input  from  key  customers 
on  product  features  before  introduction  is  important,” 
says  Richard  Rebh,  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
WebFlow  Corp.,  an  enterprise  software  applications  firm 
also  in  Santa  Clara. 

National  Semiconductor’s  Gibson  also  extols  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  fast  communication.  “[Extranets]  make  the  com¬ 
pany  more  effective,”  he  says,  “and  the  person  who  cre¬ 
ates  information  is  instantly  available  to  the  person 
who’s  using  the  information.  The  feedback  loop  hits 
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If  your  storage  needs  are  piling  up  and  you  need 
new  ways  to  manage,  archive,  and  back  up  storage 
intensive  applications,  Datalink  has  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  for  you.  The  StorageTek 
Timberwolf  9710  offers 
capacities  from  600GB- 
20.58TB  of  data  storage- 
depending  on  your  tape 
drive  configuration.  As  your 
storage  needs  grow,  capaci¬ 
ty  can  be  increased  with 
minimal  disruption  to  ongo¬ 
ing  operations. 

So  call  Datalink,  the  stor¬ 
age  experts,  for  the  perfect 


The  StorageTek 
Timberwolf  9710 
uses  proven  robotics 
to  manage  tape  drive 
configurations  from 
600GB-20.58TB. 


solution  to  manage  your  load. 


home  page:  http/y www.datalink.com 


mail:  info@  datalink.com 


-\-mrDATAUNK 

Partner  With  An  Expert 


1-800-M.8-63H. 


Running 
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Storage 
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real-time.”  That  real-time  cycle  of 
response  to  new  products,  which  gives 
engineers  direct  access  to  customer  ideas 
for  improving  products,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  in  a  strategy  to  shorten 
product  cycles  dramatically. 

"Extranets  make 
the  company  more 
effective  because  the 
person  who  creates 
information  is  instantly 
available  to  the  person 
who's  using  the  infor¬ 
mation.  The  feedback 
loop  hits  real-time." 

-Phil  Gibson 

Having  engineers  and  customers  talk 
to  each  other  may  speed  product  devel¬ 
opment,  but  it  also  fundamentally 
changes  the  way  information  moves 
through  an  organization.  Sharing  infor¬ 
mation  between  such  departments  as 
marketing  and  engineering  will  make 
corporate  data  ubiquitous,  providing 
information  to  individuals  who  form¬ 
erly  were  denied  access  because  they 
lacked  a  “need  to  know.” 

Giving  information  free  reign  across 
the  company — or  as  free  a  reign  as  rea¬ 
sonable  security  concerns  will  allow — 
follows  what  Gibson  calls  the  “Three 
Tenets  of  Intranets”: 

■  Without  information  silos,  informa¬ 
tion  is  stored  not  in  discrete  data 
repositories  but  across  the  expanse  of 
the  network  and  its  users; 

■  Without  mailboxes,  the  sender  and  re¬ 
ceiver  of  information  are  as  close  as 
possible  to  one  another,  with  neither 
electronic  nor  human  filters; 

■  Without  cycle  time,  individuals  can 
act  on  information  as  soon  as  it’s 
available,  which  is  a  good  thing. 

Together,  these  tenets  create  a  power¬ 
ful  argument  for  the  extranet  as  a  tool 
for  making  the  enterprise  faster,  more 


Pipe  Dreams 

xDSL  aims  to  squeeze  more  life  out 
of  tired  copper  wiring 


IN  AN  AGE  OF  UNINHIBITED  WEB 
surfing,  porky  multimedia  data 
streams  and  other  forms  of 
ravenous  bandwidth  consumption, 
the  hot  new  network  medium 
is... copper.  But  wait,  you  say,  cop¬ 
per  wiring  is  older  than  taxation  or 
gum  disease.  What’s  new  about 
copper?  The  answer  is  xDSL. 

xDSL  isn’t  a  contorted  acronym 
for  “dyslexia;”  it  stands  for  Digital 
Subscriber  Line,  with  “x”  marking 
the  spot  for  a  variety  of  possible 
prefixes.  xDSL  technology  uses  tra¬ 
ditional  copper  wiring  to  handle 
higher-than-traditional  data  rates. 

It  was  originally  developed  for  con¬ 
sumer  uses  such  as  interactive  tele¬ 
vision  or  home  Internet  access,  but 
it  is  gaining  some  respect  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  world  as  well.  Industry  ana¬ 
lysts  at  Dataquest  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  foretell  a  global  DSL  market 
worth  $2.5  billion  by  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

DSL  proponents  say  the  high 
data  rates  cost  relatively 
little  since  using  the 
technology 
doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  laying 
fancy  new 
wires,  ac¬ 
cording  to 
Lawrence  D. 

Gasman, 
president  of 
Communica¬ 
tions  In¬ 
dustry  Re¬ 
searchers  Inc., 
in  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  For 
example,  asym 
metric  DSL  (ADSL) 
claims  transmission 
speeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
9Mbps.  However,  beware  of  sev¬ 
eral  yellow  flags.  DSL  signals  don’t 
travel  very  far  before  fading  and 
may  require  regularly  spaced 
repeaters  to  boost  signal  strength. 


Also,  as  the  “asymmetric”  implies, 
the  9Mbps  rate  applies  only  to 
data  moving  downstream,  or  off 
the  network;  the  upstream  rate 
from  the  client  PC  back  to  the  net¬ 
work  is  significantly  lower.  And  the 


BANDWIDTH 


interface  to  the  PC  itself  can  ham¬ 
per  the  actual  operating  speed. 

“The  9Mbps  tends  to  be  3Mbps  in 
practice,  depending  on  who  you 
ask,”  Gasman  says,  “which  is  still 
quite  good.” 

Other  flavors  of  DSL  promise 
even  higher  data  rates  or,  in  the 
case  of  symmetric  DSL  (SDSL), 
equal  transmission  speeds  going 
up  or  downstream.  Gasman  says 
there  are  long-term  uncertainties 
about  the  scalability  of  xDSL.  At 
the  moment,  though,  it’s  a  viable 
option  for  small  businesses  and 
for  getting  remote  access  from 
branch  locations.  On 
the  hardware 
side,  Ascend 
Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 
in  Alameda, 
Calif.,  and 
PairGain 
Technologies 
Inc.  in  Tustin, 
Calif.,  are  key 
xDSL  providers; 
telephone  compa¬ 
nies  including  US 
West  Inc.  have  start¬ 
ed  to  announce  com¬ 
mercial  availability 
of  DSL  services. 

“The  telephone 
companies  like  DSL 
because  they  can  use 
their  existing  infrastruc¬ 
ture,”  Gasman  says.  “The  real 
question  is  whether  it  can  make  its 
mark  commercially  before  it  gets 
clobbered  by  fiber.” 

-Derek  Slater 
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WITH  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  TESTING  SOLUTION  FOR  PACKAGED  APPLICATIONS 
Testing  the  real  world  performance  of  your  SAP,  PeopleSoft,  Baan  or  Oracle  applications  is  crucial.  Which  calls  for  Mercury 
Interactive.  We  offer  the  most  comprehensive  suite  of  tools  to  measure  the  performance,  functionality  and  scalability  of  packaged 
applications.  Combined  with  our  relationships  with  systems  integrators  and  our  own  consulting,  you  will  deploy  first  quality 
applications,  first  time  around.  Save  time.  And  control  costs.  That's  why  40%*  of  the  testing  tools  in  use  1 1 

are  from  Mercury  Interactive.  For  a  dose  of  reality,  visit  us  at  www.merc-int.com.  interactive! 

DEPLOY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


©1997  MERCURY  INTERACTIVE  CORPORATION  470  POTRERO  AVENUE,  SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA  94086  (8001  TEST  911  http://WWW.MERC-INT.COM 
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responsive  and  more  expansive. 

So  what  are  the  major  technologies  involved? 
How  are  the  high-speed  promises  of  the  extranet  to 
be  realized?  The  extranet  rests  on  four  technolo¬ 
gies:  the  Web,  the  Internet,  groupware  applica¬ 
tions  and  firewalls.  It’s  possible  that  intranets  and 
extranets  would  have  developed  without  any  one 
of  the  four,  but  highly  unlikely. 

The  Web’s  major  contribution  to  extranets  is 
freedom  from  specific  platforms.  “If  you  have  a 
client/server  app  for  vendors,  deploying  that  with 
traditional  client/server  isn’t  practical  from  an  in¬ 
stallation  or  support  perspective,”  says  Mark 
Templeton,  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Citrix 
Systems  Inc.,  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  He  points  out 
that  a  significant  limitation 
of  the  traditional  client/serv¬ 
er  development  approach  is 
the  requirement  that  each 
workstation  execute  the  same 
software.  Developing  applica¬ 
tions  with  a  Web-based  inter¬ 
face  solves  the  software  devel¬ 
opment  and  support  problem, 
but  not  without  cost.  Com¬ 
panies  may  have  to  retrofit  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  Web  environ¬ 
ment,  leading  to  multiple  versions  of  a  supposedly 
standard  application. 

The  Internet  is  the  conceptual  incubator  of  both 
intranets  and  extranets,  and  universal  connectiv¬ 
ity  has  liberated  corporate  communications  prac¬ 
tices.  But  the  success  of  the  Internet  has  carried  a 
price.  Robin  Palmer,  partner  in  charge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  for  KPMG  Consulting  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  has  seen  companies  run  into  scalabil¬ 
ity  issues  directly  related  to  that  rapid  growth. 
“There  are  issues  on  the  Internet  from  the  man¬ 
ageability  standpoint,”  he  says.  “The  tools  we 
have  to  manage  the  Web  are  fairly  immature.”  He 
explains  that  the  tools  used  to  manage  an  intranet 
generally  make  unrealistic  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  systems  on  the  intranet,  causing  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  hardware  and  software  to  remain 
invisible  to  the  manager’s  screen.  He  also  sees  a 
lack  of  powerful  directory  services  on  intranets. 
“You’ll  find  a  lot  of  the  good  solutions  for  man¬ 
agement  have  a  proprietary  structure  for  directo¬ 
ries  and  even  for  digital  signatures,”  he  says. 

Access  and  management  may  mean  little  to  a 
corporate  executive.  For  most  companies  that  are 
installing  extranets,  protection  against  unwanted 
intrusion  is  made  up  of  a  products  centered  on  a 
firewall,  which  is  a  device  that  examines  incom¬ 
ing  or  outgoing  data  to  stop  any  unauthorized 
transmission  of  or  access  to  information.  There 


It's  About  Time 

Maxwell  Smart  had  one.  The  hero  of  Mission  Impossible 
had  one.  Even  Bill  Gates  has  one:  a  personal  information 
manager  designed  to  look  like  a  wristwatch.  The  Timex  Data 
Link  Watch,  the  product  of  a  collaboration  between  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Timex  Corp.,  not  only  shows  you  how  much  time  you  have  but  also  helps 
you  use  it  wisely. 

You  can  type  information  into  Data  Link,  or  it  can  accept  information 
directly  from  a  computer  screen,  as  long  as  it's 
not  an  LCD.  Hold  it  up  to  the  screen  and  within 
seconds,  the  watch  downloads  up  to  70  entries 
of  data.  Then  it  displays  them  all  on  the  watch's 
tiny  monitor.  The  watch  comes  with  software 
that  runs  on  an  IBM  PC  with  Windows  ver¬ 
sions  3.1  or  later.  And  you  can  store  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  stripe,  including  alarm  time, 
phone  numbers,  appointments,  to-do  lists 
and  time  in  the  24  different  time  zones. 

The  souped-up  timepiece  alone  probably 
won't  get  you  onto  any  best-dressed  list  but 
the  strap  comes  in  three  different  styles. 

Call  800  367-8463  for  more  information  or  visit  www.timex.com. 

Pump  Up  Your  Hard  Drive 

SuperFasst,  a  new  acceleration  utility  from  Seattle's  Accelera¬ 
tion  Software  International  Corp.,  is  designed  to  boost  your  com¬ 
puter's  performance  by  up  to  496  percent.  Clint  Ballard,  Accelera¬ 
tion's  co-founder  and  CEO,  says  that  high-end  computers  typically  have 
plenty  of  CPU  power.  "Most  of  the  time  you  spend  waiting  for  your  com¬ 
puter,  you're  waiting  for  the  hard  drive"  he  says.  "SuperFassst  removes 
the  hard  drive  traffic  jam." 

As  the  first  software-only  upgrade  to  your  hard  drive,  SuperFassst  uses  a 
drag-and-drop  interface  and  works  on  three  areas  to  increase  your  comput¬ 
er's  speed.  The  "start  menu  acceleration"  feature  automatically  maximizes 
the  speed  of  any  program  that  is  accessed  through  your  computer's  start 
menu.  The  hard  disk  accelerator  boosts  input/output  rates 
by  up  to  five  times  without  compression  or  caching,  and 
the  multitasking  accelerator  stays  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  speeding  up  a  variety  of  functions. 

The  company  also  says  the  accelerator 
can  cut  the  load  and  launch  time  for 
software  applications  by  up  to  75  per¬ 
cent  and  allows  quick  switching  be¬ 
tween  various  applications.  The  product 
saves  1 0  to  1 5  seconds  per  launch;  if  you 
launch  50  programs  a  day,  those  seconds 
could  add  up  to  an  extra  week  of  productivity 
each  year. 

For  more  information  about  SuperFassst  accelerator,  visit  www.acceler- 
ationsw.com  or  call  360  697-9260. 
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Vou  could  be  one. 


se  cool,  calm  CIOs 
en‘f  monied  about 
the  Vear  2000? 


Here's  how.  Partner  with  BDM  to  clear 
the  hurdles  to  compliance  with  calm  assur¬ 
ance.  We  know  how  to  successfully  manage 
all  aspects  -  business  and  technical  -  of 
century  date  change  challenges.  We’ll 
work  your  top  priorities  and  hottest  issues 
with  a  dedicated  project  team  to  complement  your  team’s  efforts 
and  help  mitigate  risks  and  control  costs.  Plus  our  multi-phased 
SMART/2000+SM  solution  is  platform,  language,  and  tool  indepen¬ 
dent  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  Our  resources  can  extend  yours 
to  allow  you  to  continue  business  as  usual. 


SMART/2000+  is  flexible,  too.  If  you 
need  an  end-to-end  solution,  this  is  it. 
Or  count  on  us  to  address  and  resolve 
specific  phases  of  your  Year  2000 
problem,  like  migration  planning, 
renovation,  and  test. 

Either  way,  we’ll  help  you  stay  cool,  calm,  and  in  control. 

Our  confidence  comes  from  experience.  Yours  will  come  from  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  the  millennium  challenge  in  time.  Let’s  get 
started.  Call  us  at  1-800-565-0162,  e-mail  to  Year2000@bdm.com 
or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.bdm.com. 
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are  two  principal  types  of  firewalls  in  use, 
according  to  Alison  Seaman,  director  of 
marketing  at  3Com  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  “Both  packet-level  and  application- 
level  firewalls  can  be  set  up,”  she  says. 
“Packet-level  firewalls  are  good  enough  for 
most  situations  because  they  tend  to  be  thor¬ 


you’re  talking  about  eliminating  those,  elim¬ 
inating  the  power  base  for  some  people,  and 
you  can  hit  a  lot  of  resistance.  You  have  to 
make  allowances  for  the  fact  that  it’s  very 
threatening  to  some  people.” 

Rebh  says  legal  issues  are  also  a  concern. 
“You’re  now  doing  through  a  system  what 


Most  IS  directors  protect  themselves  against 
"prank"  intrusions,  but  extranet  experts  say  that 
disgruntled  employees  or  businesses  lacking  ethics 
may  pose  even  more  significant  threats. 


ough,  but  they  can  also  be  slow  and  inexact. 
But  when  you’re  connecting  to  another 
intranet  an  application-level  firewall  is  need¬ 
ed  because  the  other  company’s  applica¬ 
tions  might  make  legitimate  requests  of  the 
network  that  are  different  from  those  an 
independent  user  might  make.” 

What,  Execs  Worry? 

Many  issues  surround  extranets,  and  exec¬ 
utives  should  be  aware  of  a  few  of  the  major 
ones.  The  first,  not  surprisingly,  is  security. 
Most  IS  directors  protect  themselves  against 
“prank”  intrusions,  but  extranet  experts  say 
that  disgruntled  employees  or  businesses 
lacking  ethics  may  pose  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant  threats.  WebFlow’s  Rebh  suggests  a 
multilevel  approach  to  protect  against  the 
outside  attacks  that  can  infiltrate  any  casu¬ 
al  protection. 

“Our  security  is  a  function  of  four  things,” 
says  Rebh.  “The  various  servers  you  could 
get  to  from  our  Web  server  can  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  name.  But  even  if  you  could  find  the 
server,  it’s  password  protected.  If  you  man¬ 
aged  to  hack  your  way  in,  you  could  see  only 
what  your  hacked  account  would  let  you 
see.  And  finally,  if  you  could  get  past  that, 
we  could  use  RSA  or  other  encryption  to 
hide  the  information  inside  a  safe  stream,” 
he  adds. 

Another  significant  issue  affects  those 
whose  lives  and  livelihoods  may  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  a  new  way  of  working.  Gibson  is  a 
proponent  of  extranet  technology,  but  he 
doesn’t  kid  himself  about  the  obstacles.  “I 
do  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  barriers  to 
adopting  |extranets],”  he  says.  “It’s  really 
driven  by  your  level  of  power.  People  con¬ 
trolled  information  silos  in  the  past,  and 
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was  previously  done  face  to  face,  and  things 
that  were  not  written  down  before  may  now 
be  written  and  stored,”  he  says.  “As  a  result, 
you  may  be  able  to  capture  information  that 
was  never  captured  before.  However,  you 
may  discover  legal  implications  if  subpoe¬ 
nas  are  issued.  There  may  have  to  be  guide¬ 
lines  on  purging  materials.” 

Finally,  even  when  everyone  in  an  orga¬ 
nization  supports  the  initiative  to  develop 
an  extranet,  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  Citrix  Systems’  Templeton 
says  that  it  can  be  tempting  to 
focus  on  the  wrong  measures  of  success 
when  an  extranet  is  created.  “The  natural 
tendency  for  management  is  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  this  automation  for  more  transac¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  “If  you  don’t  handle  the 
change  correctly,  your  vendor  or  customer 
‘touch’  declines,  and  you  lose  something.” 
He  asks  a  question  posed  since  automation 
first  entered  the  sales  and  marketing  arenas: 
“How  much  touch  can  you  afford  to  lose 
without  losing  the  crucial  interactions?  If 
you  drive  transactions  two  times  their  pre¬ 
vious  rate  but  lose  the  contact  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  is  it  a  loss  you  can  afford?” 

Templeton  says  he  places  the  creation  of 
an  extranet  in  the  same  category  of  large-scale 
organizational  change  that  includes  reengi¬ 
neering.  “Any  time  you  take  the  intranet  out¬ 
side  the  company,  it’s  akin  to  a  reengineering 
project,”  he  says.  “There  have  been  enor¬ 
mous  cultural  problems  and  resistance  to 
these  because  of  the  level  of  change.  ”  BE! 

Curtis  F.  Franklin  Jr.  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
director  of  Client/Server  Labs  in  Atlanta.  Fie 
can  be  reached  at  cfranklin@cslinc.com. 
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up  floppy  disk  after 
floppy  disk.  The 
Shark  250  mobile  hard 
drive  uses  dependable 
hard-disk  technology  to 
meet  the  growing  demands 
of  mobile  computing. 

Small  enough  to  slip  into 
your  pocket,  the  Shark  250 
from  Avatar  Peripherals 
Inc.  in  Milpitas,  Calif.,  goes 
anywhere  you  go — home, 
office  or  on  the  road.  Each 
2.5-inch  removable  disk 
for  the  external  device 
holds  250MB  of  data,  or 
the  equivalent  of  more 
than  170  floppy  disks 
combined. 


Because  it  uses  little 
power,  the  Shark  250  can 
draw  power  straight  from 
your  keyboard  or  mouse 
port.  You  don't  have  tocar- 
ry  a  bulky  A/C  connector.  It 
can  carry  multimedia  and 
graphics  files  along  with 
data  files,  and  you  can 
even  use  it  to  run  large  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  Shark  250  moves 
data  between  desktop  and 
laptop  computers,  shares 
large  files  with  clients  and 
co-workers,  can  create  data 
libraries  or  run  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  backs  up  data 
and  applications  quickly. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Avatar  Peripherals 
at  408  321 -01 10. 
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some  storage  management  companies 

WILL  DO  ANYTHING  TO  predict  THE  FUTURE. 
WE’RE  DOING  EVERYTHING  TO  Create  IT. 


The  Storage  Connection 


I  , 

f  you  want  to  know 
what  the  future  holds  in 
storage  management,  don’t 
consult  a  fortune-teller. 

Consult  a  visionary. 

At  Symbios  Logic, 
we’ve  quietly  been 
shaping  the  future  of 
storage  management 
for  nearly  20  years  now. 

And  we  have  more  than 
500  patents  worldwide  to 
show  for  it. 

Our  storage  management 
expertise  spans  from  integrated 
circuits  to  boards  to  software  to 
complete  RAID  storage  systems. 

In  fact,  we  invented  the  first  SCSI 
protocol  chip  (which  is  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution),  the  first  OEM 
RAID  chipset,  and  the  first  RAID  Fibre  Channel 
storage  system.  We’re  the  world  leader  in  SCSI 
devices  sold  and  third  in  OEM  RAID  storage  systems. 

We  also  sit  on  the  industry  committees  that  guide  the  development  of 
storage  standards,  including  SCSI,  RAID,  Fibre  Channel  and  1,0.  When  the 
future  of  storage  management  is  at  stake,  we  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

Call  1-800-856-3093  for  company  and  product  information,  or  visit 
www.symbios.com/cio.htm.  When  you’re  searching  for  storage 
management  leadership,  look  closely  at  Symbios  Logic.  Very  closely. 


©  1997  Symbios  Logic  Inc.  Symbios  Logic  is  a  trademark  of  Symbios  Logic  Inc. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

The  Changing  Telecom  Industry 

A  year  after  the  deregulatory  Telecommunications  Act  of  1996  was  signed,  some 
major  telecom  companies  are  feeling  a  little  queasy  about  their  free  fall  into  old- 
fashioned  market  competition  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  We’ll  look  at  the 
continuous  war  over  customers  and  how  it  will  affect  IT. 

Health-Care  Industry  Checkup 

C/O’s  special  section  on  the  health-care  industry  will  explore  how  providers  are 
linking  information  systems  and  sharing  data  to  improve  care  and  cut  costs.  Once 
systems  are  linked,  data  mining  techniques  will  help  health-care  organizations 
make  sense  of  the  numbers. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  INTERNET 

WebMaster  Magazine 

CIO’s  sister  publication  explores  the  business-to-business  issues  of  the  Web  and 
reports  from  the  front  lines  of  Internet  business  application.  View  the  online  version 
or  subscribe  at  www.web-master.com.  For  more  information,  call  800  788-4605. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

A  Tale  of  Two  Webs 

May  18-21, 1997  •  Doral  Golf  Resort  &  Spa  •  Miami 

Experts  and  practitioners  will  discuss  development  strategies  and  business  plans  to 
help  participants  optimize  internal  and  external  Web  initiatives. 

Contact  WebMaster  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Core  Competencies  and  Competitive  Advantage 

Oct.  1 2-1 5,  1 997  •  Ritz-Carlton  •  Naples,  Fla. 

CIOs  have  always  been  called  on  to  deliver  value  and  competitive  advantage  for 
their  organizations.  But  rather  than  reengineer  internal  operations  for  increased 
efficiency,  a  successful  CIO  will  align  IS  strategy  with  the  company’s  overall  busi¬ 
ness  goals. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

This  study  focuses  on  understanding  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy  choices  companies  are 
making  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Internet's  vast  resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels 
of  security,  productivity  and  efficiency. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Denise  Perreault  at  508  935-4443  or  denisep@cio.com 

TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  provides  best  practices  and  processes  for  effectively  establishing  and  managing 
corporate  technology  standards. 

PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Diane  Martin  at  508  935-4274  or  dmartin@cio.com 

CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of  1 ,000  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates  to 
years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Web  Central 

www.cio.com/central/ 

The  executive's  starting 
point  for  IS  resources 
on  the  Web 


Executive  Library 
&  Resource  Center 

www.  cio.  com/CIO/ 
rc_main.html 

Information  and  resources  on 
the  most  pressing  topics 
facing  IS  executives 


Government 
Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_govt.html 

CIO  and  WebMaster  articles  on 
government  IS  issues,  new 
research  and  a  wealth  of  links 
of  interest  to  public-sector 
IS  personnel 


Intranet  Resource  Center 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_irc.html 

Case  studies,  articles,  reports, 
seminars  and  links  pertaining  to 
intranet  development  and  strategy 


Web  Master's  Notebook 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_notebook.htm! 

A  rich  collection  of  online 
seminars,  notes  and  links  to  sites 
of  interest  to  Web  managers 
and  developers 


Online  Feature  Forums 

www.cio.com/forums 

■  The  Professional  Webmaster 

■  The  Year  2000 

■  Electronic  Commerce 

■  Web  ROI 
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CIO  Online  and  WebMaster  Online 
Are  Only  The  Beginning... 

Executive  Programs:  Educational  and 
networking  opportunities  for  corporate  and 
government  executives 

Executive  Library  &  Resource  Center: 

A  collection  of  information  for  CIOs  on  career 
advancement  and  other  work-related  issues 

Intranet  Resource  Center:  Case  studies, 
articles,  reports,  seminars  and  links  pertaining 
to  Intranet  development  and  strategy 


Interactive  Article  Forums:  Selected  articles 
in  CIO  Magazine  will  continue  on  the  Web  as 
interactive  discussion  forums 

The  Executive  Meeting  Place:  Network  and 
interact  with  peers,  CIO  writers,  and  experts 
in  the  field  of  information  management  by 
starting  a  thread  or  jumping  into  an  ongoing 
discussion 


LinkMaster:  The  ultimate  directory  for  managers 
and  executives,  containing  links  to  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  and  resources 

WebMaster's  Notebook:  A  rich  collection  of 
online  seminars,  notes  and  links  to  sites  of  interest 
to  Web  managers  and  developers 
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The  more  insight  you  have  into  uitiat  others  are  doing,  the 
better  you  can  plan  and  implement  your  oinn  Internet  policies 


Until  now  there  have  been  relatively  few  accounts  of  Internet  policy  benchmarks  and 
trends. That’s  what  makes  this  “best  practices”  resource  invaluable  to  anyone  who  must 
implement  a  practical  Internet  policy  or  enhance  one  already  in  place. This  report  was 
pre-released  and  beta  tested  by  CIOs  for  clarity  and  completeness. The  result  is  a 
reference  tool  that  you  can  implement  within  days  of  reviewing.  As  a  value-added 
bonus,  a  sample  memo  and  sample  policy  guidelines  have  been  appended  to  the  report. 

Save  $200.  As  a  special  offer  to  CIO  and  WebMaster  readers,  you  are  invited  to 
purchase  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  for  $395. 

This  is  a  savings  of  $200  off  the  regular  price. 


“MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST 
PRACTICES”  EXPLORES... 
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□  I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reader  offer.  Please  send  me 
the  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701  or 
fax  to  (508)  872-0618. 

□  Please  bill  me.  P.O.# _ 

□  I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $395. 

□  Please  charge  my  credit  card. 


Card 


No.  _ 

Exp.  Date 


What  kinds  of  companies  have  implemented  corporate  Internet  policies  and 
why?  What  do  such  policies  cover?  How  are  they  enforced? 

Who  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  policy?  What  are  the  challenges 
facing  companies  that  implement  Internet  policies?  How  are  such  policies 
communicated? 

Who  is  responsible  for  designing,  developing,  and  managing  corporate  Web 
sites?  How  are  companies  currently  using  their  Web  sites? 

How  does  annual  revenue  and  size  of  company  affect  Internet  policy  making  and 
procedures?  Are  different  industries  doing  different  things? 

Is  monitoring  effective?  What  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for 
improper  use  of  the  Internet? 
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Rosenbluth's 
Dean  Sivley  on 
Marrying  the 
Marketing  and 
IS  Functions 

CIO:  If  you  believe  the  Dil- 
bert  cartoons,  marketing 
and  technical  people  are 
natural  enemies.  What  do 
you  think? 

The  two  organizations  will 
definitely  experience  conflict 
because  their  goals  are  not 
aligned.  Marketing  people 
are  clearly  driven  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  They  want  to  provide 
a  certain  service  or  product 
as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Technologists  have 
to  deal  with  the  reality  of 
what  can  and  can’t  be  done 
in  a  particular  period  of  time. 

What  was  behind  the  idea 
to  combine  the  functions 
under  your  leadership? 

We  had  two  problems:  We 
were  not  getting  products  out 
fast  enough,  and  we  felt  the 
marketing  side  was  not  nec¬ 
essarily  in  tune  with  what 
was  possible  for  us  to  do.  So 
[CEO]  Hal  Rosenbluth  and 
the  other  officers  came  up 
with  the  idea  to  combine  the 
functions.  That  way,  the  two 
groups  could  communicate 
better,  and  only  one  person 
would  decide  the  trade-offs 
between  what  goes  into  a 
product  release  and  how 
soon  we  could  get  it  out. 

They  also  felt  I’d  be  better 
positioned  to  figure  out 
which  outside  technology 
companies  to  partner  with  to 
fulfill  our  marketing  needs. 
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ean  Sivley,  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  CIO,  Rosenbluth 
International  Inc,  Philadelphia 


What  are  some  examples  of 
that  strategy  paying  off? 

On  the  corporate  side,  we 
decided  that  instead  of  taking 
more  than  a  year  to  deliver 
our  own  customer  expense 
management  system,  we 
would  find  a  company  we 
could  work  with  and  license 
its  technology.  We’re  selling 
a  product  from  Captura 
[Software  Inc.]  that  saved 
us  a  full  year  in  time  to 
market. 

On  the  consumer  side, 
we  made  an  agreement  to 
put  a  link  to  our  Web  site 
on  AT&T’s  WorldNet  site. 
The  challenge  was  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  technically  how  to 
track  not  only  the  people 
it  brought  to  our  site  but 
the  success  rate — when 
they  actually  booked 
something.  Figuring  that 
out  and  reaching  a  pay¬ 
ment  agreement  [with 
AT&T  Corp.]  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  where  the  IT  and 
marketing  skills  were 
really  effective  together. 


►  Line  of  Business  Corporate 
and  consumer  travel 
management 
Bio  Joined  Rosenbluth  in 
September  1995  as  CIO; 
added  marketing  function  to 
is  responsibilities  in  1996- 

Previously  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  MIS  at  Duracell  Corp. 

►  Day  to  Day  In  information 
systems,  oversees  telecom¬ 
munications,  network 
services,  systems  develop¬ 
ment  and  strategic  planning; 

,n  marketing,  develops 
technology-based  products 
for  corporate  market  and 
helps  define  and  target 

customer  segments,  promo¬ 
tions  and  products  for 
consumer  market 

►  Challenges  In  marketing 

avoiding  disintermediation 

in  the  travel  market  by 
providing  unique  value 
to  corporate  clients;  in  IS, 
improving  speed  and 
reliability  of  new  product 
releases 


That  example  makes  it 
sound  like  a  logical  pair¬ 
ing,  but  is  marrying  IS  and 
marketing  realistic  for 
most  companies? 

In  a  product  company,  maybe 
not  as  much,  but  in  service 
industries,  where  your  whole 
service  will  be  differentiated 
or  complemented  by  technol¬ 
ogy,  it  makes  perfect  sense. 

I  think  it  will  become  much 
more  common,  especially 
at  smaller  service  companies. 
[Rosenbluth  is  a  $3  billion 
company  with  4,000  employ¬ 
ees,  including  80  in  IS 
and  40  in  marketing.] 
The  ability  to  do  so 
is  more  dependent  upon 
having  an  individual 
with  the  right  skill  sets. 

It  would  be  difficult  for 
a  lot  of  technologists 
to  start  thinking  about 
marketing.  You  really 
have  to  have  that 
grounding  in  marketing 
to  understand  the  four 
P’s — product,  price, 
placement  and  promo¬ 
tion — with  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  technolo¬ 
gy  background. 

What  management  and 
personal  challenges  have 
you  faced  running  both 
groups? 

One  thing  I  found  out  from 
internal  satisfaction  surveys 
was  that  I  was  spending  a 
lot  of  time  on  the  marketing 
side  but  probably  not 
enough  with  the  IT  group. 

I  now  try  to  make  sure  that 
at  least  every  two  weeks  I 
meet  with  every  one  of  my 
direct  IT  reports  individual¬ 
ly.  I’ve  had  to  spend  a  few 
more  hours  at  the  office,  but 
I  think  it’s  time  well  spent. 

-  Richard  Pastore 
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StorageTek 


Where  the  world’s  information 


In  a  world  of  new  applications,  disparate  platforms  and  distributed  operations,  finding 
the  information  you  need  is  —  at  best  —  a  daunting  task.  Until  you  discover  what 
StorageTek®  can  do  for  you.  Our  disk  and  tape  technologies  cross  operating  systems 
seamlessly  to  deliver  the  information  you  need,  when  you  need  it.  Now  and  as  your 
business  grows.  Call  us  today  at  1  800  STOR-TEK  to  find  out  more.  Or  visit  us  on  the  Web.  Because 
the  first  step  to  finding  your  information  is  finding  the  company  that  can  store  it  for  you. 


www.storagetek.com/dune 


ht  1997  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  StorageTek  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  System  shown  is  the  9131  OPENstorage  Disk. 


"Rapid  implementation  and 
the  functionality  we  needed — 
Oracle  Applications  were 
the  obvious  choice." 

Alex  Gray,  Vice  President  of  Corporate  Operations 

Octel  Communications 


Octel  Communications,  the  $600  million  worldwide  leader 
in  voice  messaging  systems,  chose  Oracle  Financial 
and  Manufacturing  Applications  to  support  globalization 
and  continued  rapid  growth  in  both  business 
volume  and  complexity. 

Octel  replaced  multiple  legacy 
systems,  used  by  employees 
worldwide,  in  just  12  months. 

Octel  required  new  business  sys¬ 
tems  with  proven  functionality,  flexibility 
and  scalability.  Oracle,  the  only  business  applications  built 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Oracle  database  and  tool  technol¬ 
ogy,  provides  just  that. 


Oracle  is  the  world’s  fastest-growing  supplier  of  open 
business  applications,  with  more  manufacturing  and  financial 
application  sites  running  than  anyone  else. 

Oracle  Applications  automate  your  entire 
enterprise  with  over  30  integrated 
software  modules  for  finance, 
supply  chain  management,  manu¬ 
facturing,  project  systems,  human 
resources  and  market  management. 

Do  your  business  applications  provide  the 
flexibility  you  need  to  manage  your  business?  If  not,  call 
Oracle  at  1-800-633-1059,  ext.  11298  today.  Or  find  us 
on  the  Web  at  http://www.oracle.com/applications 
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Enabling  the  Information  Age  ™ 
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